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DISSIMULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CLANDESTINE MABRIAGE. 

Edith Cameron had left her situation to be- 
come the wife of Major Raymond ; he had drawn 
her gradually into a correspondence after he left 
Westbury, nor would he rest until he had appro- 
priated this little simple floweret to himself by 
a private marriage, for not all her love nor his 
eloquent persuasions could prevail on Edith to 
deviate from the paths of virtue. Her pure 
soul shrunk from the very contemplation of vice 
with the utmost abhorrence. She had witnessed 

YOL. III. B 
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more than one fearful example of girls who left 
Westbury with the oflEicers, and after being de- 
serted by their seducers, had returned in penury 
and distress to their native place. One had died, 
and others had taken to vicious courses for a time, 
and then disappeared, no one seemed to know 
whither. And these melancholy examples served 
as a fearful warning to Edith : she resolutely 
abided by her determination to become the wife 
of Major Raymond, or to end the correspondence 
for ever. 

But that he would not hear of, and a short 
time after she had entered the service of the in- 
valid lady at some distance from Westbury, he 
suddenly presented himself one evening before 
her as she was returning from a neighbouring 
village whither she had gone for some medicines. 
She had not replied to his last letters, and being 
unwilling to lose hei^ he came personally to in- 
quire the reason. 
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Edith did not like the expression of those 
letters, and considered it would be better to end 
the correspondence. 

^' Cruel Edith," said Major Raymond, ap- 
proaching her ; " I have then deceived myself. 
You do not love me.'* 

She was silent. 

" I have come at a great risk to speak with 
you. My stay will be brief, as I must return 
before my absence is discovered. Will you be 
mine ?" 

" Not on the terms, Major Raymond, that you 
have named. I cannot, and will never stoop to 
vice that my soul abhors. I could live in poverty 
with cheerfulness ; nay, I would beg round the 
world with the man I loved as his wife, but I 
could not exist with a feeling of shame upon me. 
Do not ask me to sin against my soul." 

She burst into a flood of tears, and touched by 
her distress and the virtuous principles by which 
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she was governed, Major Raymond remained for 
some minutes immersed apparently in deep 
thought. 

" Hear me, Edith," said he, at length, " I love 
you tenderly, and to prove that I do so, — though 
to marry at present will be, to say the least of it, 
.attended with inconvenience; still, to silence 
your scruples, and appropriate you entirely to 
myself — for I cannot exist without you — I will 
make you my wife. But, for family reasons that 
I cannot enter into at present, the marriage 
must be strictly private, and you must give me 
a solemn promise not to mention the occurrence 
to even your dearest friend, nor let any one 
know whither you are gone." 

Can it be doubted that Edith refused to com- 
ply with this request that was to make her the 
wife of the man she loved. It is true she hesi- 
tated at first, but eventually her scruples were 
overcome; shegave the promise he required, and 
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merely saying to the lady, who was vexed to 
part with her, that she was gcing to be married, 
joined Major Raymond in Dublin, and there, 
under the seal of secresy (by a special licence, 
as he said,) the ceremony was performed that 
made her his wife. 

He then placed her in a lodging, where he 
announced himself as Mr. Harold, by which name 
Edith also was known, for he would not permit 
her to be called Mrs. Raymond until he could 
publicly acknowledge her as such. Here she 
remained until her husband's regiment was 
ordered abroad, but he did not say where, and 
desired she would direct her letters to an agent 
in London who had received instructions to for- 
ward them to him. 

After the first excitement of her new position 

had a little subsided, Edith was left at leisure to 

reflect, and her mind then reverted to her kind 

and early friend, Miss Bradford, who had ever 

B 5 
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expressed the greatest solicitude for her welfare^ 
and it was a perpetual source of uneasiness to 
her that she was prevented from acquainting both 
her and Miss Pinner with her situation ; but she 
had given a solemn promise not to reveal her 
marriage until her husband himself should permit 
her, and she dared not violate the promise, how- 
ever irksome and painful to her feelings th€ 
secret might become. 

Major Raymond's military duties had called 
him to a distance before the birth of their 
child, and it was some time after the event 
that he shatched a few brief hours to visit his 
wife, when she expressed a wish to reside in the 
country, her health began to droop in a town, 
and she languished for the sight of green trees 
and flowers again. Besides, she felt «o lonely 
in a large city where she knew no one. And 
as her promise of secresy had extended to her 
cousin Livia, whose name she had never men- 
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tioned to Major Raymond, she was prevented 

from writing to her, which added to her regrets, 

as Lady Hatton must think her silence so 

strange. 

Major Raymond told Edith she was at liberty 

to reside where she pleased until his return from 
the Crimea, that is, should the chances of war 
permit his return, and he would allow what he 
could spare for her support. She then hinted 
about taking a shop in some country town while 
he was absent, as she could not exist without 
employment of some kind, and it would help 
towards the support of herself and child. He 
smiled at her prudent thoughtfulness, but did 
not like the idea of a shop for his wife. How- 
ever, he eventually consented, provided she 
would take another name, and she assumed that 
of Wilson, which had been her mother's name 
previous to her marriage. 

And with the monev she had saved from the 
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suras her husband had given her from time to 
ti:ne, Edith opened a small milliner's shop in a 
pleasant little seaport town, whose situation had 
struck her in passing through it. 

Her taste was good, her charges moderate, 
and she was punctual in completing any order, 
and after a little time she received the patron- 
age of several ladies in the town, and visitors 
as well, and could she have divested her mind 
of so many causes for regret and uneasiness, 
Edith might have felt happy. 

But independently of the somewhat equivocal 
position she occupied as a wife, the feeling that 
her character might suffer in the estimation of 
her friends, from her sudden disappearance and 
subsequent silence, could not fail of being a 
perpetual source of uneasiness to an affectionate 
and susceptible mind like hers, and she felt 
truly unhappy. 

Edith passed in the town as the wife of a 
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soldier in the Crimea, though she was never 
heard to Siy what rank he occupied in the army; 
that was a question she always contrived to 
evade, and she had the mortification to find that 
in one or two of her most particular customers 
it created a kind of suspicion that was implied 
in manner, if not exactly in words. And she 
had been rather urgent of late to have her mar- 
riage acknowledged, which had called forth the 
letter that has been presented to the reader. 

Edith was in perfect ignorance of the change 
that had taken place in her husband's prospects, 
and that the comparatively obscure Major Ray- 
mond had emerged into the brilliant and admired 
Earl of St. Clair. Poor simple^ trusting Edith 
little imagined as she sat in her humble shop, 
that she had a right to be acknowledged as a 
countess, and that her neglected boy was heir 
to a proud title and inheritance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MR. SMYTHE INTENDS TO EMIGRATE. , 

TuE London season was drawing to a close, and 
Sir Finch Hatton was anxiously waiting for 
Parliament to be prorogued, which would release 
him from his public duties, and enable him to 
return to the country, as he had not been very 
well of late, and fancied London was beginning 
to disagree with him. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that his indisposition first originated from 
a surfeit after a city feast, and in the presence 
of Lady Hatton his physician cautioned him 
against indulging in a similar excess for the 
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future, if he valued his health, and advised the 
Baronet to abstain for a time from his favourite 
dishes, and drink no wine nor spirits, or he 
could not answer for the consequences. 

Sir Finch shook his head, and looked very- 
gloomy and dissatisfied. 

" Ah," said he, " you wish to kill me at once; 
I know you do. How could I exist without 
taking my usual quantity of wine and brandy 
and water? I should soon be dead if reduced 
to slops, such as mutton broth and water gruel. 
But that would just please that woKian there," 
pointing to his wife ; " she would rejoice at my 

■ 

death, for then she would marry that fine showy 

spark, Lord St. Clair, with his d d blarney 

and deceit." 

liady Hatton turned away, too indignant to 

make any reply, but treasured up the words in 

her memory to bring against her husband at 

* some future time, and the physician^ too judi- 
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cious to notice such language, though he pri- 
vately made his own comments, repeated his 
advice about a more temperate diet, and recom- 
mended his patient to dilute his wine with 
water, and by no means to indulge in spirits. 

"I tell you I should soon be dead!" ex- 
claimed the irritated Baronet, " if I were to ab- 
stain from my brandy and water; it keeps off 
the gout." 

" But, Sir Finch, the crisis of your disorder 
has not yet passed, and without very great care, 
the jaundice may — " 

" D n the jaundice ; it is only a bilious 

attack that I have had — a severe one, I will 
allow, — but I am getting better, and I don't 
mind living for a few days on a bit of boiled 
mutton and turnips, or a boiled chicken. But 1 
cannot give up my brandy and water; I look 
for it as naturally as I do for my dinner." 

And the baronet would hear nothing further ' 
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the physician had to say ; if he must relinquish 
medicine or his favourite potations, it should be 
the former. 

Parliament was at length prorogued, and Sir 
Finch, feeling himself a little shaken by his 
late severe attack of illness, began to entertain 
terrible' apprehensions about dying, and resolved 
to go immediately into the country. He con- 
sidered that he had done enough for the public, 
and it was time to retire ; he was not quite so 
young as he had been, and required rest after 
all his toils, and a younger man might supply 
his place; therefore the Barofiet was determined 
to relinquish his seat in Parliament and have 
nothing further to do with public affairs. So 
he offered to vacate his seat in favour of Henry 
Fotheringay, who gladly accepted it, as he was 
desirous of getting into Parliament; but the 
wily Baronet was not quite disinterested enough 
to relinquish the seat without receiving for 
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the privilege, a suitable remuneration, which, 
however, was to remain a secret between the 
parties. 

Lord St. Clair was becoming extremely 
popular, from his superior eloquence and some 
measure he had lately introduced into the house ; 
on which occasion he had made a speech that 
had gained him considerable applause, and he 
was looked upon as a rising man in the estima- 
tion of the public. 

But the public, who seldom look beyond the 
surface, beheld only the brilliant talents, and 
listened to the fine' glowing language of the elo- 
quent and popular orator ; they were ignorant 
of a deed that, had it been made public, would 
have changed applause into execration, and 
stamped their rising idol as an unprincipled, 
heartless man. 

St. Clair passed everywhere as a single man, 
every aristocratic door was opened to him, and 
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aristocratic daughters were all emulous of at- 
tracting his notice; he was surrounded by 
beauty, and might take his choice from the 
highest families of the land. But what with- 
held him from doing justice to the gentle, trust- 
ing heart that was mourning at a distance, ig- 
norant of his present exalted position as a peer 
of the realm? 

No family reason now existed, whatever there 
might have been, to prevent him from publicly 
acknowledging Edith as his wife. She was as 
lovely as any of the fair patrician daughters, 
on whom he lavished his unitieaning gallantries: 
and though not of noble family, she could be 
.ranked amongst the gentry; her father had been a 
British naval officer, and she was truly virtuous. 
But St. Clair's affections had grown cold to- 
wards her. She possessed not the advantages 
of a superior education, ^and those brilliant 
talents and qualifications that fascinate the 
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senses, and are calculated to rivet the regards 
of a roving fancy. 

Edith's affectionate heart had trusted in the 
TOWS and protestations of man and had been 
deceived. Truly has the poet said — 

** Trust not in man, he is by nature false. 
Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and inconstant; 
When a nian talks of love, with caution trust him. 
But if he swears, he'll certainly deceiv^e you." 

These remarks are sufficiently severe, yet 
nevertheless in too many instances they are 
true. 

Lord St. Clair visited but seldom in Portman 
Square, by the desire of Lady Hatton ; Sir Finch 
was becoming more and more gloomy and morose 
in his temper and conduct, occasionally throwing 
out malicious insinuations and speeches, which 
Livia felt were intended for her though no name 
was mentioned, and were spoken more at than to 
her; and whenever she was conversing with 
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Lord St. Clair, the baronet would watch at a 
little distance, and if observed, he tamed on his 
heel and walked away with a sneer. 

This state of things was becoming intolerable, 
when the indisposition of Sir Finch gave Livia 
an opportunity of requesting Lord St. Clair to 
refrain from visiting at the house so frequently 
as he had done, and never on any occasion to pay 
her those attentions that could excite a remark 
from her husband. St. Clair laughed at her 
request and her fears, but she insisted on his 
complying with her desires, and he consented, on 
condition that she would meet him at the chapel 
in Spanish Place on the following evening if 
possible, which place of worship Lady Hatton, 
being a catholic, was in the habit of attending ; 
and her very religion had become of late a subject 
for the illnatured observations of Sir Finch, and 
in fact it ever had been a matter of annoyance 
to him, though for any strict observance of the 
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outward forms of the religion he professed,, the 
baronet- might have been of any othei persuasicm' 
than the Protestant-^ for he seldom went to 
church, and if he did attend occasionally wMle 
at the Hall, he usually slept in a comer of hisr 
pew during the sermon; therefore he was never; 
edified by the discourse, and could have no ri^t 
to be considered as a«man of tdigious principles* 
But he was vexed that his wife never attended { 
tiie old village church, it would have been att 
excuse for his absence, and he w€usi continuailly 
throwing out sarcastic remarks that greatly^ 
annoyed Li via, though she wisely forbore to 
notice them. 

This request of Lord St. Glair, Lady Hattoft 
did not like, and at -first refused to: meet himi at 
thechapeL 

^^ Then meet me in Kensington GardeDS,'.'' sadd 
he; 

"But why itteet you at all, yevb/know my 
principles and determinations," said he. 
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^^ I do, and for that reason, m^t and will have 
some conversation with you/' 

^^Most and will! my lord^ I know not that 
yon have any right to nse such authoritative Ian- 
guage to me; I am not like a weak, silly, waver- 
ing girl/' 

" If you had been I should never have resumed 
my suit, but I admire the bold decision of your 
character, and — " 

Here St. Clair paused abruptly, the image of 
a forsaken uncomplaining being, who had 
a double claim on his heart as a wife, and the 
mother of his lovely boy, whom he; ought to have 
been proud to acknowledge as the future heir 
to his title and estate, arose suddenly in his 
mind and arrested the remainder of the sentence ; 
but the intrusion was unwelcome, and hastily 
driving it from his thou^ts he urged Livia to 
meet him in Kensington Garden^) since she 
objected to 1^ chapel, and fearing tbey might be 
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surprised by Sir Finch, whose movements were 
uncertain, she consented. 

On the following morning just after Sir Finch 
had driven out, to Livia's surprise Mr. and Mrs. 
Smythe were announced. 

" We are come. Lady Hatton," said the lawyer, 
" to bid you a long farewell*" 

*' A long farewell, Mr. Smythe, what do you 
mean." 

" I mean, madam, that Mrs. Smythe and my- 
self are on the eve of going abroad ; in short, 
my dear Lady Hatton, matters have not gone 
so well with me as in former times, and it is my 
intention to emigrate while I can with credit." 

" To what part of the world do you think of 
emigrating, Mr. Smythe." 

"California first, try a chance among the 
gold-seekers, there might be a fortune in that 
place for me as well as others, I have sold the 
villa and the house in Hyde Park Gardens to 
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Tery great advantage, converted all I could into 
cash, and have a pretty floating capital to com- 
mence within a new country, and should Cali- 
fornia not answer my expectations, I shall sail 
for Australia and turn farmer. I gained some 
tolerable experience in agricultural pursuits, 
while I held the villa farm; and who do you 
think has become the purchaser of the villa." 

Lady Hatton did not know. 

" Why our friend Lord St. Clair ; the situation 
being such a convenient distance from town, 
suited his lordship, and he has just completed 
the purchase. Only think of Major Raymond 
becoming Earl St. Clair, and 1 regret now not 
having encouraged his visits a little more, but 
no one can look into futurity; his lordship paid 
very great attention to Julia at one time, but we 
must forget that now ; she is married, and I ex- 
pect will accompany us abroad, together with her 

husband, Mr. AmadeusGill. Sir Robert Flo werdew 
VOL. iir. c 
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has mounted bis high horse now, and looks down 
with a patronising air on his father* in-law, and 
I don't half like it. Angelina, too^ has grown 
the fine lady, and holds her head very high ; she 
is now a lady of title, and looks with contempt 
on her parents, which is not exactly right you 
know, madam." 

Mrs. Smythe here made some severe remarks 
about her eldest daughter; she bad spoken 
hitherto but very little, and appeared dissatis- 
fied and out of humour about leaving England, 
saying she was certain Mr. Smythe could do no 
good in California, and that for her part she 
wished to remain where she was; she detested 
the thought of going to such a horrid place as 
California, and amongst such a set of low 
wretches as were at the diggings ; she was endea- 
vouring to persuade Mr. Gill end Julia to 
remain in their comfortable little parsonage, and 
she might reside with them during Mr. Smythe'a 
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absence ; as he was determined to emigrate, he 
might do so and welcome, only let her remain at 
home. 

Mr. Smythe looked displeased, and said some- 
tiling about her extravagant turn, and that he 
could not spare the money for her separate 
maintenance, and as Julia was going to emigrate 
Tery cheerfully, with her husband, the society of 
her mother would be very desirable. 

*'Yes," said Mrs. Smythe in an angry tone, 

" Mr. Gill has got some ridiculous visionary 

scheme in his head about going to preach to the 

gold diggers, or the Australian savages, and he 

thinks he may do a wonderful deal of good ; he 

kad better remain where he is and take care of 

the people at home. Gold diggers, indeed ! a 

parcel of low wretches. I will not go, Mr. 

Smythe, I am determined to get robbed and 

perhaps murdered at the horrid diggings. You 

must go by yourself if you will go to sucb a 

c 2 
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place and amongst such an uncivilised set of 
wretches." 

Mrs. Smythe was working herself up into a 
state of great excitement ; she looked warm and 
angry, and cast around her envious and malicious 
glances, and fixed her, eyes on Lady Hatton as 
though she would like to say something ill- 
natured if she dared, as in former times 
when the elegantly-dressed lady before her was 
the dependent governess on whom she wreaked 
all her fits of ill-humonr, but there was an ex- 
pression in Lady Hatton's eye, so full of sarcasm, 
though her countenance was composed and quiet, 
that Mrs. Smythe shrunk from provoking the 
bitter reply her remark would be certain to call 
forth, and passed on to some indifferent subject. 

Mr. Smythe had been watching his wife, and 
now sought to bring the visit to a close. 

" I do not ask your ladyship," said he, " if 
Sir Finch is at home, for we saw him enter his 
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carriage and drive from the door, as we turned 
the corner of the square; but pray, madam, 
present our parting respects to the baronet, who, 
I hope, is well." 

Mr. Smythe did not say " as we drove round 
the corner." He could not, for he had no longer 
a carriage to drive. In fact, the Smythes had 
been living too fast and beyond their income; 
he had lost several profitable clients owing to 
some little misunderstandings, and his business 
gradually declined ; his affairs became involved, 
and he very prudently, while it was in his power, 
converted everything he could into cash, and re- 
solved to emigrate, notwithstanding his wife's re- 
pugnance to leaving England, and accompanied 
very reluctantly by her arid his daughter Julia 
and her husband, he set sail in an emigrant ship 
for another hemisphere a short time after they 
had paid their parting compliments to Lady 
Hatton. 
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CHAPTER III. 



KETJSINGTON GARDENS. 

LiriA met Lord St. Clair, as she had promised, 
in the embowering shades of Kensington Gar- 
dens; and as they wandered beneath the 
spreading trees, free from observation, as they 
lioped, for it was getting dark, and few strag- 
glers were about, they speculated on the furohable 
extent of her husband's life, which theyx^aritably 
calculated might terminate in about two or iiiree 
years at farthest, oonsideriBg the excesses in 
which he had indulged for the greater part of 
his life, and the present shattered state of his 
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constitatioD, weakened as it was by his late ill- 
ness; and they mutually promised to belong to 
each other, not in the bonds of illicit love, but 
under the sanction of the marriage vow, for no 
persuasion could tempt Livia to hazard a chance 
of losing her inheritance, and while she kept in- 
violate her marriage vow^ she imagined that her 
husband had little reason to complain. 

Lady Hatton promised, in the event of her 
widowhood, which they both appeared to con- 
template as being a thing of course, and at no 
very distant day, that she would marry secondly^ 
no one but Lord St. Clair ; that is, provided he 
remained single until then, she thought it as 
well to insert that clause, men being proverbially 
fickle and inconstant; while he, on the other 
hand, talked loftily about sentiment and love; 
jand declared it was his intention to remain free 
and unfettered until Livia should be released 
from her present ihateM bonda, concluding the 
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whole with a kind of troth plight, an interchange 
of rings. 

Now, what can be said of two persons, both 
of whom are married and their respective 
partners still living, entering into such an im- 
pious contract ! 

It is true Lady Hatton was ignorant of Lord 
St. Clair being already provided with a wife, 
even younger than herself, and who was quite as 
likely to live as long, according to all human 
calculation. And they finally left those gardens 
with the mutual understanding that when Sir 
Finch Hatton should have shuffled off this mortal 
coil, and was ceremoniously entombed with his 
ancestors in the family mausoleum, that his 
widow would be ready and willing to re-enter 
upon fresh vows as soon as possible with the 
person to whom she had previously engaged 
herself. 

Though certainly there is nothing like exer- 
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rising sufficient forethought, even in matrimonial 
affairs, and in some cases perhaps it might be 
considered prudent to fix on a second husband 
before the first shall have departed to "that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns." 

These two apparently excellent persons were 
^ esteemed for their seeming virtues. The Lady 
was looked upon as a pattern of conjugal fidelity, 
and the gentleman was considered as a noble- 
minded patriot, who was supposed to have the 
welfare of his country and fellow-creatures 
sincerely at heart. And as he advocated the 
cause of virtue in the eloquent and lofty-sound- 
ing speeches he made in Parliament, it was also 
supposed that he practised what he advocated 
with so much apparent sincerity and zeal. 

But could the public, who so greatly admired 

Lord St. Clair as a rising orator and statesman, 

have had the privilege of looking beneath the 

surface, and of beholding the secret workings of 

C 5 
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his mind, the hidden springs that actuate everj 
movement, he would have been no longer c^i- 
sidered in the light of a hero for public applause 
and worship, but an object of detestation and 
scorn. 

It has been said, that ^' no man is a hero to 
his valet de chambre ;" and, probably, could the 
hidden springs that govern many another states- 
man's mind and actions be brought to light, they 
might, in reality, be found no better patriots at 
heart than Lord St. Clair, 

It was ambition that in the first place urged 
him to obtain a seat in Parliament; and when 
obtained, it was ambition still that urged him to 
espouse the popular cause, that he might rise in 
the estimation of the public. He knew his 
powers of oratory were naturally fine, and he 
cultivated them with indefatigable industry and 
ardour, because he was ambitious of being con- 
sidered a fine speaker^ The public cause was 
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but a secondary point privately with him, but in 
public, as a matter of course, he made it the 
principal subject of his discourse; and there 
were moments when, in the heat and zeal of an 
argument, to court popularity. Lord St. Clair 
almost deceived himself into a belief that he 
actually was the Eberal, noble-minded patriot he 
professed to be, which incited him at such 
.moments iuito an enthusiastic display of elo- 
quence, that astonished and spell-bound, as it 
were kis auditors, carrying them along with 
him, until, worked up to a similar pitch of en- 
thusiasm, they shouted forth their applause at 
the conclusion of his speech, until they almost 
became hoarse with the effort, and seemed almost 
ready to worship the being who had given utter- 
ance to such noble sentiments. 

Had Lord St. Clair never met with Livia, or 
could he have forgotten her, or had never met 
with her again, he might have been a more 
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estimable character. Bat he was infatuated, 
spell-bonnd, as it were, and could not extricate 
himself. On the same principle, had Mark 
Antony never met with Cleopatra, and never 
permitted her to gain such a powerful ascendancy 
over his mind, he might have lived and died in 
a manner more creditable to his country and 
himself. And there have been other great and 
clever men, we will not add wise ones, who have 
permitted their female favourites to exercise so 
absolute a sway over their minds and actions as 
to plunge them eventually into crime and ruin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 

One evening after dark a lady muffled in a dark 
mantle, and closely veiled, stepped into a boat at 
Westminster Bridge, and was rowed across a 
short distance to the opposite shore, where she 
landed on a small platform before an old looking 
house that stood apart from the other buildings, 
and was advancing towards the door when the 
boatman asked if he was to wait until she re- 
turned. The lady gave an affirmative reply, and 
touching a spring with which she appeared to be 
perfectly acquainted^ entered the house, and 
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stood in a narrow passage opposite to a second 
door, on which she gave three knocks, and it was 
almost immediately after opened by. Signer Castri 
himself, who bowed low as he admitted the lady 
into a square kind of vestibule^ and touching a 
panel of the wainscot it flew back, and he ushered 
her into a small apartment lighted by a shaded 
lamp that stood on a table on which was scat- 
tered a miscellaneous assortment of articles. The 
panel re-closed and there appeared no other out- 
let or even window to the room; it SRas fitted up 
as a study, and contained several very curious 
things. 

*' In what can 1 have the hanour to serve you, 
anadam?" said the Signor, placing a chair for 
>his visitor, whom, though she retained her dis- 
guise, he appeared to know. 

"You are famed, signor," she replied, ^^for 
your skill in compounding medicines of a par- 
ticular nature, and I require u xikedicane that 
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shall induce sleep. But mark me, gentle sleep, 
nat so powerful in its effects as to occasion 
lethargy, and calculated to refresh the system, 
not to injure it or endanger life." 

^' I understand, signora, and I have a medicine 
of the kind you name. But, pardon me, madam, 
is the patient for whom the medicine is required 
in health or an invalid? I ask because the es- 
sence I shall recommend is subtle in its effects if 
administered too bountifully, though I have 
another that is — " 

" What quantity would be sufficient to admin- 
ister to a person not in robust health ?" asked 
the lady. 

*' Of the first-named medicine, madam?" 

The visitor inclined her head. 

Signer €a&tri then opened % cabinet And 
brought forward a phial that contained a liquid 
of a bright ruby tint, which he held befosDe the 
lamp. 
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^^ Six drops of this cordial, signora, adminis- 
tered in the patient's usnal drink or medicine 
would induce refreshing sleep ; more would be 
injurious." 

'^ What would be the effect if the dose was 
doubled, or gradually increased every night?' 

'^ It would bring on a lethargy from which the 
patient could be with difficulty aroused, and 
prove highly injurious to the system both bodily 
and mental." 

** Would it endanger life?" 

''No, — not at first; but the intellects might 
become impaired by its frequent use, that is, 
they might become dull and heavy, accompanied 
with loss of memory and — " 

" Still you say it would not sap the springs of 
life, only induce a lethargic affection." 

" The springs of life must eventually be under- 
mined if taken in greater quantity than I have 
prescribed." 
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" And would act as a kind of slow poison, I 
suppose?" 

" Precisely so, signora, therefore it must be 
administered with caution." 

" I comprehend. What are the properties of 
the other medicine you mentioned?' 

"You shall be informed, madam." The 
Signer then produced a phial that contained a 
perfectly colourless liquid. 

*' Four drops of this cordial would cause a 
dreamless sleep of twenty-four hours." 

" And what if doubled ?" 

The signor advanced a few paces nearer to the 
lady, and in a low and cautious, yet distinct, 
tone, pronounced ^^ Death t^^ 

The visitor shuddered and remained silent. 

" Not immediate death," resumed the signor, 
"but gradual and certain." 

"What would be the symptoms?" 

" Lethargy and convulsions." 
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" Could any ta-aoes be discovered after dissolu- 
tion?" 

" None whatever ; the patient would be sup- 
posed to have died from the e£fects of his disor- 
der or a natural cause." 

"Would it be likely to act quicker on a 
weakly constitution than one in health; I mean 
a constitution that is impaired by the indulgence 
of free living and an inordinate use of spirituous 
liquors." 

"Most undoubtedly it would, signora; the 
system in that case would be too weak to count- 
eract the effects of an essence at once so powerful 
and subtle. The patient so situated would be 
attacked with convulsions that must eventually 
termiBate in lethargy and -death." 

The lady remained silent for ^ few moments 
and then threw on the table a purse filled with 
gold. 

"Let me have the phial containing the colour- 
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less liquid," said she, rising to depart, " and also 
the ruby coloured cordial, and in yonder purse 
you will find wherewithal to pay for them, but 
should you deem the sum insufficient you shall 
have more." 

" Madame," replie<l the signer with a profound 
bow, as he weighed the glittering purse in his 
hand ere placing it in the girdle of the loose robe 
he wore, " I am amply paid ; but remember the 
directions. Caution and judgment will be neces- 
sary ia administering either of the medicines." 
** I shall reeaember, signor. Adieu." 
Signor Ca^tri conducted his visitor to the 
outer door where the boat was waiting at the 
edge of the steps, down which he handed her, and 
steipping into the little skiff she was rowed back 
to the bridge, and hastily ascendiag the steps 
the lady plunged down the court tksA leads into 
Cannon £9w, and on gaining Barliament Street 
she entered a cab and idrore ^may. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HATTON HALL. 



Sir Finch and Lady Hatton were once more es- 
tablished at the Hall, and the Baronet was re- 
solved, he said, to live now entirely for himself 
and to himself, and how he pleased and as he 
pleasedjwithout considering any one, his wife even 
not excepted. Sir Finch had lived long enough, 
he considered, for the public and it was quite 
time to consider himself. 

The public, after all, were ungrateful, and 
notwithstanding all he had done and written 
for the public in the shape of political pam- 
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phlets (and comical compositions they were), the 
public had only laughed at him, and jeered and 
sneered at his pamphlets and his speeches ; espe- 
cially since the fine flummery Lord St. Clair 
had appeared as a public orator, — the inconstant 
mob had gone after him. Ah ! mob popularity 
was proverbially short-lived. The mob always 
were and always will be fickle. But now the 
Baronet had done with public life for ever; he 
had made over his seat in Parliament for a suit- 
able compensation, to Henry Fotheringay — that 
seat he had been so anxious at one time to obtain ; 
and now, having grown weary and disgusted 
with public duties, the Baronet was determined 
to indulge himself in the enjoyments of rural 
retirement and repose. 

Sir Finch! Sir Finch! where is your once 
boasted patriotism, your zeal and spirit for the 
welfare of your country ? All is quenched, and 
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patriotic sentiments have now centred in a love 
of self! 

Sir Finch Hatton is no longer a public man, 
he loathes everything that is connected with 
what formerly afforded him the highest satis&c- 
tion, and has become a morose, gloomy, and dis* 
contented man, a burden to himself, and from 
his changed and capricious conduct, a dread and 
almost terror to his household ; for at times the 
Baronet would indulge in such extravagant 
displays of passion at even trifling provocation, 
that fears began to be entertained as to the 
sanity of his mind. He had always been ec- 
centric, but he now frequently talked and 
acted like a person whose intellects were de- 
ranged. 

Sir Finch would admit no visitor within the 
Hall, and saw no one but his own family. 

Mrs. Denny had arrived on her usual visit by 
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the Baronet's invitation. And for days lie re- 
mained in bed until the evening, playing at 
cribbage with Will Braml^e and drinking 
brandy-and-water ; when about six o'cloek he 
would arise from his couch, array himself in his 
dressing gown, and descend tor the dining-room 
where a luxurious repast awaited him, to which 
he did sufficient justice, and usually finished the 
evening over a bowl of punch, in company with 
Will Bramble and Mrs* Denny ,^ who, like the 
Baronet, did full justice to the good cheer that 
was set before her, and had no objection to 
assist at the orgies of a half crazy old man, so 
long as she could enjoy an excellent repast, 
arid a glass of superlative punch after it, when 
the good lady would sink gradually into a doze^ 
and Sir Finch having recourse to the cribbage 
board, or a game at all fours, would play until 
midnight, with Mr. Bramble for his partner, by 
which time the Baronet had become* pretty con- 
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siderably fuddled, and was assisted to his bed- 
chamber by the attentive squire. 

Thus passed the days of the ex-patriot, in 
what was supposed to be the dignified leisure 
into which he had retired. 

Lady Hatton was compelled by her lord and 
master to be present on these occasions, but no 
entreaties on his part, sometimes conveyed in 
not the most refined language, could ever induce 
her even to taste the favourite potation of the 
evening — punch ; which he called her ridiculous 
squeamishness, and made absurd comparisons 
between his lady's elegant manners, and the 
jovial deportment of Mrs. Denny, not unfre- 
quently amusing himself with giving her a pair 
of whiskers and moustaches with a piece of 
burnt cork, as she dozed at her ease in an elbow 
chair. 

This state of things, and the kind of life to 
which she was now subjected, was, as may be 
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imagined, extremely annoying and disagreeable 
to Livia. Sir Finch's temper was becoming un- 
bearable, and his morose and irritable moods 
more frequent, when he would throw out the 
most aggravating remarks, all levelled at his 
wife, now openly repeating Lord St. Clair's 
name, reproaching her with not having told 
him previously to their marriage that Major 
Baymond had been a suitor of hers, but 
permit him to find it out afterwards, usually 
ending these taunting speeches by saying he 
should like to shoot St. Clair, for. he knew that 
his wife carried on a clandestine correspondence 
with him, and if he was but well assured of 
it, he would shoot the fellow-without any further 
consideration; and in his jealous mood the 
Baronet set both Mrs. Denny and the squire as 
spies on his lady's movements. 

But she had been too cautious in her proceed- 
ings, guilty though in one sense she was by con- 

VOL. III. D 
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tracting herself to another man during the life- 
time of her husband, to apprehend any discoTery 
of matters as they stood. Lord St. Clair was 
at a distance, and she had commanded him not 
to attempt to vrrite, nor when he was in the 
country to hazard calling at the Hall. Still, 
the taunting language and malicious remarks of 
Sir Finch, who possessed no delicacy of feeling 
to restrain him, were intolerable, and it required 
all Livia's self-command to keep terms with her 
husband, which she was resolved to maintain at 
whatever sacrifice to her own feelings ; the more 
especially since she perceived the endeavours of 
Sir Finch to provoke her, if possible, into a 
quarrel, by his aggravating language and uncer- 
tain, capricious conduct ; and matters were thus 
standing when, after a night of over-indulgence 
in his favourite potations. Sir Finch was taken 
alarmingly ill. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** Throw physic to the dogs ; 
I'll have none on't." 



The Baronet, terrified and apprehensive of 
dying, ordered a physician to be sent for from a 
distant town — as he refused to see the Muddle- 
wark physician, . Doctor Medlar — and the new 
doctor fearlessly told Sir Finch it would be use- 
less for him to prescribe unless his patient would 
take the medicine and follow his advice. 

The Baronet felt a little better when the phy- 
sician arrived, and had relapsed again into his 

usual obstinacy and self-will. 

D 2 
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" Well, Doctor," said he, " what do you ad- 
vise ?" 

" I advise, Sir Finch, a total abstinence from 
your favourite dishes, and above all, you must 
abstain from wines and spirits of every kind." 

" Ah, you are all alike, want to kill me with 
slops and water gruel." 

'' Exactly, Sir Finch, that is what you must 
take." 

"Water gruel, Doctor?" 

" Yes, Sir Finch." 

" T am~" 

"Hush, Sir Finch; pray do not swear;" the 
physician was somewhat precise in his notions. 
"Remember, you are now thrown on a sick 
bed, and ought to — " 

Here the physician was suddenly interrupted 
by the Baronet starting on his elbow, and 
flinging his night-cap across the room, fiercely 
demanded whether it was a methodist parson 
or a physician that he had sent for ? 
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" I'll have no methodist preaching here,*' said 
he, glancing at the physician with angry loo^s, 
" no canting, no humbug, so go about your busi- 
ness ; I'll have nothing to say to you, and if you 

« 

don't make oflf. Will Bramble shall kick your 
doctorship downstairs.'*. 

And , turning his back to the physician. Sir 
Finch huddled the bed-clpthes about him and 
stopped his ears. 

The physician was not accustomed to be 

«^treated in so unceremonious a manner, and 

spoke rather warmly, when Lady Hatton placed 

an ample fee in his hand, unknown to her 

husband, and he stepped into his carriage and 

. drove away. 

Lady Hatton then wished Sir Finch would 
permit her to send for Doctor Medlar, who un- 
derstood his constitution and would prescribe 
accordingly. 
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" No !" roared out the Baronet in a fury, " I 
won't have that gossiping old fool ; I should be 
the town talk of Muddlewark. Send for 
Doctor Dosy ; I'll hear what he says, and if I 
don't like him, I'll send to Town for old 
Julep." 

So Doctor Dosy was sent for, and -he came 
immediately. Doctor Dosy was a remarkabf; 
sleek-looking gentleman, soft-spoken, and ex^ 
tremely polite. He entered Sir Finch's apart* 
ment on tip-toe, and gliding softly up to th4 
bed, felt the Baronet^s pulse, asked a few ques- 
tions, listened patiently to a long catalogue of ^ 
complaints, and then prescribed, like his brother 
physician, low diet and abstinence from wine 
and punch. 

Sir Finch turned away his head with a^ 
groan. 

" Ah," said he, " all alike, all alike. But if 
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I were to promise obedience, and take your con- 
founded poison in the shape of medicine, would 
you guarantee to cure me, Doctor?" 

" I think, Sir Finch, that I might take upon 
me to say as much ; that is, provided you will 
promise seriously to abide by my prescriptions, 
which must be taken regularly, or they will have 
no effect." 

" But, Doctor, one glass of brandy-and- water 
cannot surely hurt me after dinner, or — " 

Doctor Dosy shook his head, and smiled 
blandly, 

"I must protest against the brandy, Sir 
Finch ; but you may indulge in a little weak, 
very weak sherry wine-and-water, with a boiled 
chicken and a custard pudding ; but you must 
teally be very abstemious for a time in your 
diet, Sir Finch, or I cannot answer for the turn 
your disorder tnay take; we must endeavour to 
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keep the gout from the stomach, and the relapse 
of the—" 

"Stop there, Doctor; I am confoundedly 
bilious, but do not go and say that I am about 
to have a second attack of jaundice." 

" Well, well. Sir Finch, we will do our utmost 
to avert the danger, only you must persevere in 
taking my prescriptions regularly ; they shall be 
as palatable as I can make them." 

The Baronet's dread of dying induced him at 
last to subscribe to the doctor's orders, and he 
consented to take the medicine, which Lady 
Hatton administered with her own hand. She 
never left her husband's bed-side, but attended 
him constantly with the most assiduous care 
night and day. Nor would she permit any one 
to share those duties except her maid, who 
waited in the ante-room ; and it might be sup« 
posed that such kind and unremitting attention 
would have called forth the gratitude and thanks 
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of the Baronet; but on the contrary, Sir Finch 
always seemed to regard his lady with a sus- 
picious eye, and would never take any medicine 
until after she had in his presence previously 
tasted it. 

And on those occasions the Baronet would 
watch his wife with a look so full of malice, 
that it required all the exercise of her self-con- 
trol to restrain the feelings of detestation and 
abhorrence that agitated her mind from becom- 
ing visible. 



D 5 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE CBISI3. 

But notwithstanding Sir Finch's perseverance in 
taking the medicine prescribed, he grew daily 
worse ; the gout had retired, but a complication 
of disorders seemed to be left behind ; his appetite 
was wholly gone, and he became subject to occa- 
sional wandering of the mind, his intellects ap- 
peared evidently affected, he would talk wildly, 
and utter strange threats and expressions, glanc- 
ing at his lady dark looks of malice, and mutter- 
ing in an incoherent manner about Lord St. 
Clair; his nights were restless and so disturbed 
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with frightful dreams, tliat he would fre- 
quentily awake from broken slumbers with a 
start, and in a fever of apprehension bordering 
on delirium, and the physician prescribed a nar- 
cotic medicine to be administered every night, 
which however seemed to fail of the desired 
effect, and Lady Hatton unseen poured six drops 
of a ruby coloured liquid into the medicine she 
presented to her husband, and occasionally would 
increase the quantity, when on those occasions 
Sir Finch slept heavily, but still seemed to grow 
worse instead of better, which somewhat per- 
plexed the physician, and then he tried other 
remedies, and consulted with another physician 
who was of opinion that the baronet's constitu- 
tion was too greatly impaired by the excesses in 
which he had indulged, to be capable of rallying 
again beneath the attack. 

From a state inclining to lethargy. Sir Finch 
was seized with fits, which appeared to weaken 
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his mental faculties, for he talked strangely at 
times about being poisoned, and that he would 
leave the Hatton estate and all his other pro- 
perty to found and endow an hospital, and one 
day that he had been talking more than usual 
in this wild strain, the baronet shouted out for 
Will Bramble to attend him immediately. 

The "squire" had been banished from his 
patron's apartment by the physician's order, who 
considered this man's drinking propensities and 
his loud boisterous voice and manners, were 
highly predjudicial to his patient's repose ; but 
the physician was no longer at the Hall, and Will 
Bramble was quickly in his patron's chamber. 
Lady Hatton had stepped into the ante-room 
to give an order, but she overheard every 
word that passed between Sir Finch and the 
squire. 

"Go to town, Will, immediately," said the 
baronet, "and bring back with you Quills or 
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Driven, I don't care which, for I intend to make 
a new will, and leave all my property to build 
an hospital; my wife shall not touch a farthing 
of it. She wishes me dead, Will, and attempts 
to poison me, but I keep a sharp look-out after 
her, and make the jade taste all my medicine, ha, 
ha, before I venture to take it. I'll reward her ; 
she shall fin^ herself disappointed about being 
mistress of Hatton Hall after my death, the — 
But I say, Will, do I look worse than usual, 
much worse lad, eh; do you think I shall 
die." 

" Can't say. Sir Finch, but I don't think you 
do look much worse, only a little yellowish ; come 
cheer up, baronet, we shall have a merry carouse 
again yet, never fear, and then I'll tip you the 
tally ho! in fine style; come. Sir Finch, you are 
low spirited, I have a flask of the right sort in 
my pocket, take a " dram," baronet, it will do 
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you good, cheer up the cockles of your heart, and 
then we will talk about my going to town.^ 

The baronet's eyes glistened at the mention 
of his favourite liquor, and he held out his hand 
for the " dram " that was oflFered by the " squire," 
who drawing forth a wicker flask from his pocket, 
poured out a glass and presented it to Sir Finch, 
who seized it in his trembling grasp, and raised 
it to his lips. 

" Where is my lady," asked the " squire." 

The baronet without speaking nodded his head 
to his favourite, and greedily drank off the brandy 
smacking his lips after the draught with apparent 
" gusto,'* and delight. 

" Ah," said he, " you are right. Will my boy, 
I feel better already, that glass of brandy, the 
first I have taken for a long time, has infused 
new life into me, I feel it careering and dancing 
like wild-fire through my veins, and I think. Will, 
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I could rise with your assistance; my lady 
would be a little astonished perhaps, to find me 
up and walking about the room ; I want to reach 
the cabinet in my dressing room, so lend me your 
hand, Will.'' 

Sir Finch made an attempt to rise from his 
bed, but he had over-rated his powers; the 
brandy he had just taken mounted to his brain, 
and he fell back nerveless on his pillow, with 
glaring eyes, and features distorted with impotent 
disappointment and rage. 

" The cabinet. Will, I must reach that ; but I 
am weak, more so than I imagined. Ah ! that 
woman shall not triumph ; Fll have my revenge 
in a little quiet way, and she won't find it out 
until after I am gone ; then, when the old fellow's 
will is opened, Madam may find herself deceived. 
I only wish that — " 

" What, Sir Finch, what do you wish, 
Baronet?" 
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" Why, that I could be present at the reading 
of my own will, to witness and enjoy her disap- 
pointment. I give and bequeath all my property 
to build a hospital. Mark that, Will; and if 
that fine spark, Lord St. Clair, marries her, the 
fellow must take my lady as I did, without a 
shilling. She could not purchase her wedding- 
dress until I gave her the money — ha, ha, ha !" 
this attempt at a laugh was hideous, and ended 
in a fit of coughing. 

"Now, Will,'' resumed the Baronet, after a 
pause to recover breath, and speaking with 
difficulty, and at gasps, "proceed to town at 
once, and you shall have a legacy that will make 
a man of you for the remainder of your life. 
Say nothing to Lady Hattdn, or to any one, 
where it is you are going, and return as quickly 
as you can. Now, be off: open yonder drawer, 
and you will find some money in a purse ; take 
it for your travelling expences and be off, stay 
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for nothing; go by an express train if you can. 
Grood bye, lad, I feel drowsy, the effects of the 
* dram,' I suppose, dro — w — sy ;" as the Baronet 
muttered the last word his eyes closed and he 
sunk back in a heavy sleep. 

Mr. Bramble then secured the purse, which 
was half filled with gold, and casting a parting 
glance at his patron, left the room. 

Lady Hatton had not lost one word of the 
discourse which had taken place, but she made 
no remark that might induce Sir Finch to imagine 
she had been a concealed witness of the interview 
between himself and the squire, and h^ kept 
watching her, when he awoke from his heavy 
slumber, with a malicious gleam of anticipated 
triumph twinkling in his eyes, that were now 
bloodshot and yellow from the effects of his 
disorder, and' which added to the ghastly expi^s- 
sion of his countenance. 

But that night, ten drops of a colourless liquid 
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were administered by Lady Hatton in the medi- 
cine she presented to Sir Finch, and when his 
senses were locked in the stupor that followed, 
she opened the cabinet in the dressing-room, and 
convinced herself that the will was still there 
untouched. Eeturning the document to its 
place, a glance of satisfaction passed over her 
features, and she was about returning to her 
bed-room, but in passing a large mirror that re- 
flected her figure, she started on beholding the 
death-like hue of her countenance as the rays of 
the lamp she carried fell on the polished surface 
of the glass. 

Hastily quitting the dressing-room, Livia re- 
entered the bed-chamber, and shading the lamp 
with her hand, bent for a moment over lie un- 
conscious sleeper, but recoiled with a feeling of 
loathing and disgust ; the countenance was hag- 
gard and ghastly, though in repose ; he had not 
been shaved for several days, and the half-grown 
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beard gave a repulsive look to the lower part of 
his features. Sir Finch scarcely breathed, and 
the fearful characters of death seemed already 
stamped upon his brow • 

Lady Hatton turned silently away, a sensation 
of coming horror oppressed her heart, and 
seemed to hover around her, like a misty shadow 
of the future, dim, indistinct, but threatening — 
she trembled j every nerve shook, and her un- 
steady hand was unequal to sustain the lamp, 
which she placed on a table, and advancing to- 
wards a window raised the heavy damask dra- 
peries, and passed out upon the terrace. 

But the night air was chill and she shuddered. 
Bark and murky clouds hung over-head, the 
moon was obscured, not a star was visible, and 
instead of the melodious warbling of the night- 
ingale, the doleful note of the screeching owl 
alone broke on the awful stillness of the night. 
. No flowers bathed in moonlight dew, setnt up 
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their delicious fragrance, and the fountain even 
was mute ; far different was the present aspect of 
the night to that of a former one when Lady 
Hatton stood on that same terrace, and as she 
there gazed on the scene of loveliness that met 
her view, a rapid vision of evil crushed her 
mind. But now — 

A slight noise within the chamber made her 
start, and turning from the cold night air with 
a shudder she closed the window, and seating 
herself by the bed, watched the slumbers of her 
husband. A favourite little dog had caused the 
noise she heard in the apartment. 

Sir Finch did not awake until a late hour oa 
the following day, and then he appeared scarcely 
sensible, but remained in a lethargic state for 
some hours, when he was seized with convulsions, 
during which the Squire returned from town 
with Mr. Quills, the lawyer ; but, of course, the 
baronet was not in a condition to see him, and 
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Mr. Qallls declining the offer of a bed at the 
hall, proceeded to Muddlewark, where, he said, 
he had a friend, and promised to call on the 
following day, when Sir Finch might be better.' 
But the baronet could not be aroused from the 
state of lethargy into which he had fallen, and 
never spoke. The physician stood by the bed- 
side gazing earnestly at his patient, as he counted 
the languid circulation of the pulse, shook his 
head, and whispered to Lady Hatton that she 
had better retire; for he was of opinion, since 
his last remedy had failed, that the hour-glass 
of life was nearly at a stand. But Livia re- 
fused to withdraw, and the moments passed 
heavily away. Sir Finch for several hours giv- 
ing little signs of life ; but at last he suddenly 
opened his eyes, and fixed them with a wild 
bewildered glare on the countenance of his 
wife, who was bending over him; gradually the 
expression changed, became more decided, and 
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he attempted to speak, but in yain, speecli seemed 
denied him. Yet the look was fearful, and 
haunted Lady Hatton's mind to her dying day* 
It expressed concentrated malice, baffled dis- 
appointment, and despair. 

The lamps burned dim — the silence was pro^ 
found : and when the last note of the midnight 
hour was wafted on the night breeze towards the 
hall, as it tolled forth in solemn cadence from 
the ivy clad tower of the neighbouring village 
church, a loud prolonged shriek startled the 
wakeful inmates of the hall into consternation 
and alarm. Sir Finch had passed away for ever 
from this world, and with that wild and piercing 
shriek Lady Hatton had fallen senseless to the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER Vni 



THE FIRST YEAR OF WIDOWHOOD. 

The remains of Sir Finch Hatton were duly de- 
posited with ceremonious state in the family 
vault of his ancestors, and the will was read, 
which bequeathed to Lady Hatton the entire 
property of the late Baronet, with the exception 
of a few legacies to the old domestics, Will 
Bramble, and Mrs. Denny. Livia had now ac- 
complished one part of her desire; she was a 
widow and a wealthy one. The next point to 
be attained was her eventual union with Lord 
St. Clair, which occupied the greater portion of 
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her thoughts. But she intended to pay every 
respect to strict decorum, and remain at the 
Hall in seclusion during the first year of her 
widowhood, and invited Mrs. Denny to continue 
her guest for that period, which invitation the 
good lady wa^ perfectly willing to accept, as she 
calculated that she would live completely at her 
ease, enjoy the privilege of a plentiful table, and 
be saving her income as well. 

Mr, Bramble was given to understand on* re- 
ceiving his legacy, that his services were no 
longer required at the Hall, and was advised to 
leave without delay. Livia had always enter- 
tained a great aversion towards this man, and 
was glad of an opportunity to get rid of him. 
She also discharged all the old servants and en- 
gaged a new set from Town. 

The apartment in which Sir Finch had 
breathed his last and the dressing-room adjoin- 
ing were shut up, and never entered by his 
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vridow, who removed her own bed-chamber to 
the opposite wing of the mansion, that com- 
municated with one of the turrets. She passed 
her time in the deepest seclusion and saw no 
company whatever. 

Lord St. Clair wrote to remind her of her 
promise and requested permission to call and 
see her. But Livia returned for answer that 
she could not grant him an interview until after 
the first year of her widowhood had expired, 
when she intended to visit Paris, and would 
then be ready to fulfil her promise. 

But the solitude to, which the young and 
wealthy widow of Sir Finch Hatton had con- 
demned herself for a whole year soon became 
intolerably irksome; her spirits sunk as might 
be expected, shut up in an old country mansion 
with no other society than Mrs. Denny, who, so 
long as as she could enjoy a luxurious dinner 
every day, and indulge in a nap afterwards, with 
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no one to disturb her repose, was a very accommo- 
dating sort of person ; she would see nothing, know 
nothing, nor hear anything it was designed she 
should not hear. And when three months had 
wore heavily away, during the greater part of 
which time Lady Hatton had kept her apart- 
ment, partly through being overpowered with 
lassitude, weariness of herself and everything 
around her, and partly through indisposition, 
her maid announced that her lady was very ill 
and obliged to keep her bed. 

Doctor Dosy, the most polite of all softly- 
speaking physicians who administered to the ail- 
ments and caprices of wealthy ladies, was sent 
for to attend her; and after prescribing what 
medicines he thought the lady's case required, 
received a handsome fee, and bowing himself 
out of the apartment, bowed himself into his 
carriage and drove away. 

These visits of the physician were repeated 
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thiee or four times, and then suspended for a 
spaice, during which Lady Hatton was still sup- 
posed by her household lo keep her apartment in 
an inyalid state of health, oppressed with a 
melancholy that would admit of no alleviation 
from the converse of a friend even, and no one 
was permitted to cross the threshold of Lady 
Hatton's suite of apartments but her maid. 

Mrs. Denny even was excluded, en the plea 
that Lady Hatton could not bear the fatigue of 
supporting a conversation, and Mrs. Denny, who 
was quite agreeable to being spared the trouble 
of visiting a sick chamber, sent her maid every 
morning to the door of Lady Hatton's room with 
her love, and hoped her ladyship was better. 

This farce must have been very amusing to 
the maid, who received a very handsome remu- 
neration for performing a principal part in it : 
fload she never betrayed her trust by giving the 

slightest hint that while her lady was supposed 
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to keep her apartment and her bed from con- 
tinued indisposition, she was for a considerable 
portion of the time not m the house at all, but 
at a distance, indulging in forbidden gaieties and 
pleasures under another name. 

We are grieved to confess so much ; but so it 
was, that being at last unable to endure the hor- 
rors of reflection and the solitude to which she 
had for a time condemned herself for the sake of 
appearances to the world, who regarded Lady 
Hatton as a pattern for widows as she had pre- 
viously been for wives, the disconsolate lady, 
under the shelter of a deep disguise, with her 
skin dyed to an olive tint by a curious tincture 
she had procured from the accommodating Signer 
Castri, left the hall one night after her household 
were asleep, by a private door at the bottom of 
the turret that communicated with her apart- 
ments, of which she alone kept the key, and in 
a hired chaise proceeded to the railway 
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station, from whence she was conveyed to town, 
and there, as a foreign lady, who could speak 
little English, she visited every night some fresh 
place of entertainment, carefully disguised and 
under an appropriate name, for her maid was en- 
trusted only to a certain extent, and believed her 
lady was absent on business, as her letters were 
directed to her agents. But the woman was 
discreet; she knew it was her interest to be so, 
and neither to pry too inquisitively into her 
lady's affairs, nor to talk unadvisedly about 
matters that did not concern her, since she was 
amply paid to keep the secret. 

And as for Mrs. Denny, she was at liberty to 
make out her own bill of fare every day, and that 
contented her; she was told that Lady Hatton was 
sometimes better and sometimes worse, had, 
perhaps, passed a restless night and was making 
up for it by dozing in the day, and as Mrs. 
Denny liked a comfortable nap she concluded 
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other persons did as well, and supposed Lady 
Hatton would recover her spirits and health in 
time. 

The old domestics had been replaced only by 
a few others for the present, as Lady Hatton in- 
tended to receive no company for a year or more, 
and they lived at their ease, ate and drank of 
the best, and played at cards, like their betters, 
every night, and as they were told by my lady's 
favourite woman that she was too indisposed to 
leave her apartment they supposed it was correct, 
and troubled their heads little more about it, 
while the lady, as much disguised as possible, 
plunged with avidity into every amusement the 
metropolis afforded. Not a play, nor opera, bal 
masqu^ nor promenade concert of tiie indefati- 
gable JuUien, that prince of mosical directors, 
did ihe foreign lady omit to attend. And cnue 
night in the motley throng of a masked ball she 
encountered the very man who supposed she was 
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at that moment mourning her widowed state 
in decorous weeds within the ancient walls of 
Hatton Hall. 

Te powers of mischief! had her mask by any 
accident dropped off, what a discovery would 
have then been made. The future coronet her 

ambitious hopes aspired to might have vanished 

« 

into empty air, and her noble lover been lost to 
her for ever. How could so proud and sensible 
a woman as Lady Hatton venture on such a risk ? 
Her very reputation was at stake by such a 
strange untimely fancy for masquerading follies 
during the first twelvemonth of her widowhood. 

But she feared to be alonfe ; the solitude of the 
Hall was unbearable, and at the risk of a dis- 
covery, she fled from it and plunged into unbe- 
coming gaieties. 

Lord St. Clair accosted the pink domino at 
Jullien's ^^ Bal Masqu^'' little imagining it was 
the being who had enchained his affections so 
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powerfully that he found it impossible to break 
the spelL But she remained silent ; and sup- 
posing she might bo deaf and dumb, he addressed 
another mask whom he knew, and Lady Hatton, 
almost terrified at the risk she had run, hastened 
from the Theatre, and returned home. She left 
London on the following day, and under cover of 
night crossed her own park with cautious steps, 
unlocked the turret door, and once more passed 
into her chamber at the Hall, nor ventured upon 
any more such hazardous adventures, lest a dis- 
covery might ensue and ruin all her hopes. 

At last the weary year expired, and Lady 
Hatton, wrapped in sable weeds, and veiled in 
flowing crape, stepped into her well-appointed 
travelling carriage, and accompanied by Mrs. 
Denny, and attended by her maid, left Hatton 
Hall for Paris. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EDITH. 

Edith still continued in her little humble shop, 
a prey to melancholy regrets, and her life and 
youth were wasting away under the influence of 
cruel doubts and fears as to whether St. Clair 
ever really intended to acknowledge her pub- 
licly as his wife, though she still knew him only 
as Major Raymond, for he had never hinted 
even at the change in his circumstances and 
name, and from the repeated excuses he made 
time after time, it appeared as though he had 

repented of his marriage and never intended to 
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acknowledge it. He seldom wrote, and never 
came to see Edith ; she had nerer beheld him 
since her child was a few weeks old, and with 
what pride would she now have presented Harold 
to his father had she been permitted ; he was 
growing a fine and noble-looking boy, and already 
gave promise of possessing abilities of the first 
order. 

Edith sent the child to a little preparatory 
day-school, and the governess gave him the 
highest commendations for his diligence and ap- 
titude for learning, and he was his mother's only 
joy, for though his temper was rather quick and 
at times passionate, still his disposition, natu- 
rally, was very generous and good. He dearly 
loved his mother, and would never deliberately 
give her a moment's uneasiness or displeasure. 

Edith had no occasion to trouble herself with 
business in a pecuniary point of view, for though 
St. Clair seemed apparently to have forsaken her 
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he never permitted her to want, and she was 
abundantly supplied with money. But her mind 
was naturally an active one ; employment of some 
kind she found necessary to her existence, and 
while attending to the duties of her little 
business she had the less time for reflecting on 
her troubles, which were not the less distressing 
that she was debarred the privilege of pouring 
out her griefs in the sympathising bosom of some 
kind friend, and the reflection that her early 

« 

friend, Miss Bradford, might consider her con- 
duct and her continued silence in the light of 
ingratitude and forgetfulness of former benefits, 
was another deep source of uneasiness to Edith's 
tender heart. 

But she was withheld by the rash promise she 
had given from communicating in any shape 
with her former friends; and from her reserve 
about her circumstances and her husband, Edith 
had the mortification to find that she was becom- 
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ing an object of suspicion to her neighbours, and 
more particularly her customers, a few of whom 
were troubled with curious, inquisitive disposi- 
tions, and liked to be made acquainted with their 
neighbours' affairs. 

" What rank does your husband hold in the 
army, Mrs. Wilson?'' said one of those prying, 
inquisitive ladies to the little trembling milliner, 
who had an instinctive aversion to entering upon 
the subject with those persons who had no right 
to ask impertinent questions ; " is he a common 
soldier, or corporal, or sergeant, or what; for I 
do not remember ever to have heard you say 
what he was. And there is a corporal or ser- 
geant, I forget which, of the name of Wilson, 
who is reported among the wounded in the re- 
turns from the Crimea ; is he your — '.' 

Edith felt inexpressibly annoyed, and with 
glowing cheeks replied that while she gave sa- 
tisfaction to her customers and was attentive to 
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their orders, she thought her private affairs 
could be of little importance to anyone; she 
knew nothing of Corporal Wilson. 

The lady seemed astonished at receiving such 
an unexpected reply, and the almost haughty 
manner assumed by Edith, which was so unusual 
with her, and muttering something about pride 
and impertinence, walked out of the shop, while 
Edith, with a bursting heart, retired to her little 
parlour behind, and gave vent to her oppressed 
feelings in a torrent of tears, and when she be- 
came a little more composed wrote a letter to 
Major Raymond, which she directed to the care 
of his agent in town, wherein she mentioned the 
mortifying occurrence, and from not being per- 
mitted to mention her husband's actual rank in 
the army she was looked upon as an object of 
suspicion in the place where she lived, and people 
seemed to entertain doubts about her having a 
husband at all, concluding her simple, touching 
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appeal with a fervent hope that he would remove 
the stigma that was beginning to attach to her 
character, by acknowledging their marriage 
openly and without any further delay. 

To this earnest appeal the following answer 
was returned : — 

" I have repeatedly declared that it was not 
in my power to acknowledge you as my wife 
and as repeatedly desired I might not be so 
continually annoyed on the subject, though it 
seems to little purpose, as you still persist in 
disobeying my wishes. I now tell you, once for 
all, that I never shall acknowledge you as my 
wifey for you have no legal claim to be consi- 
dered so ; the ceremony that passed between us 
was not performed by a regular beneficed clergy- 
man, and consequently is invalid. But your 
wants will still be provided for. My agent has 
received orders to pay you every quarter the 
sum of one hundred pounds. And I expect you 
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will be prepared to deliver up my son to a person 
whom I shall send in the coarse of the ensuing 
week, for the purpose of conveying him to 
yours, 

"Raymond." 

The letter dropped from Edith's hand, and 
though she neither wept nor fainted, she re- 
mined for some time immoveable, paralysed as 
it were by the overwhelming effects of such cruel 
intelligence. 

Had she been betrayed through the agency of 
her purest feelings, her best affections? Was it 
possible that any man could be so base and 
devoid of principle, as deliberately to betray 
the unsuspecting being who had so confidingly 
trusted to his honour ? Had she been deceived 
by a mock ceremony only, and was she then — 
no wife J but a thing she dared not name; and 
what was the most cruel of all, her child — ^her 
boy's noble brow — must henceforth be branded 
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with the stigma of illegitimacy. This thought 
roused all the mother in Edith's soul ; her heart 
beat, her temples throbbed, and her brain 
whirled as though reason was about to forsake 
her. She rose from her seat, flung the letter 
from her with indignation, while her eyes — 
those gentle eyes, usually so soft and dove- 
like in their expression — flashed and sparkled 
with unwonted brilliancy and spirit, and her 
slender nostrils dilated as she pressed her hand 
upon her heart to allay, if possible, the violence 
of its throbbing. 

"What," said she, "is he not content with 
having so cruelly deceived me, but must medi- 
tate giving the finishing touch to his perfidy, 
by depriving me of my only remaining hope, 
— my greatest joy and comfort, — my child! 
No, never! He says I am not his wife, and 
have no legal claim to be considered so, — mer- 
ciful heaven, and this man who persecuted me, I 
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may say, at first with his professions of love, can 
now tell me in such cool insulting language, as 
though I was one of the most degraded of my 
sex, that I am not his wife, though I have so 
long considered myself to be so ; and he tells me 
I shall not want ; I thank him, but require not 
his charity^ since I have no longer any claim on 
his aflfections; thank Heaven, I understand a 
business that will keep me from want, and I can 
work to maintain myself and child, — work will 
be no hardship to me; and never will I part 
with my boy, — no — though he has so basely 
deserted me, he shall never deprive me of my 
child." 

Edith raised her hand to her head, and for 
several minutes appeared lost in thought, then 
smoothing her brow and locking the letter in her 
desk, she turned round with a calmness that 
seemed wonderful, and seating herself at the 
table, completed the order on which she had 
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been occupied, and as she worked, revolved in 
her mind, a plan that had just suggested 
itself. 

St. Clair had mentioned in his letter that he 
intended to send a person for little Harold in 
the course of the following week, and Edith had 
determined to remove herself and the boy from 
the town and neighbourhood before this man 
could arrive, and began to cast in her mind how 
she might best contrive the matter. 

Edith's character seemed to have undergone 
a sudden change since her perusal of St. Clair's 
unfeeling, cruel letter. Her maternal feelings 
were thoroughly aroused; she could have forgiven 
a wrong to herself alone, and have sunk into 
uncomplaining silence and obscurity ; but there 
was now another and a superior claim to her 
energies. She was the mother of a boy whose 
dawning infant virtues gave future promise of a 
bright and glorious manhood, and for his sake 
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she was determined to exert all her energies, — 
the energies that had before lain dormant in her 
breast, and might have still remained so, for 
she naturally possessed a timid yielding nature ; 
but for the future welfare of her boy, the 
gentle disposition of the lamb seemed about 
to change into the determined spirit of the 
lioness. 

She would sell her business immediately, and 
quit the town before that hateful messenger 
could arrive who would be sent to claim her 
child. 

She would remove to a distance and leave 
no trace behind by which her retreat could be 
discovered. 

And how much would Edith have liked to 
visit Westbury again, to behold her friend Miss 
Bradford, and in her kind sympathising bosom 
have confided all her griefs. — but no, — never 
would she now present herself before her friend. 
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degraded as she was, and without a name. Her 
heart swelled almost to bursting as she reflected 
on her cruel, unfriended situation. But she 
would not encourage such reflections ; she must 
act, and with prompt decision, too, or it might 
prove too late. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SUDDEN RESOLVES. 

Edith read St. Clair's letter over again and 
again, until the cruel contents were indelibly 
engraven in unfading characters on her memory, 
and she could repeat every word by heart, and 
each time she perused it, she felt her indigna- 
tion increase at the baseness of his conduct to- 
wards her. 

And this man, who could pen such a letter, 
was regarded as a patriot by the indiscriminating 
multitude, who looked up to him with admira- 
tion and applause, as the staunch supporter of 
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the people's rights. This man, who could so 
ruthlessly plant a dagger, as it were, in the 
tender affectionate heart that had trusted in him, 
could speak in high sounding terms about prin- 
ciple and honour, patriotism and regard for 
virtue; surely the patriotism and virtue of such 
a man could be only lip-deep — no more. 

Edith, clasping her child with one arm to 
her throbbing heart, knelt down, and with 
streaming eyes and quivering lips, poured out 
her pure and pious soul in a fervent prayer 
to her Creator for consolation and support 
under the trials she was called upon to endure. 

Little Harold, accustomed as he was to his 
mother's occasional outbursts of grief, when she 
would clasp him almost convulsively to her 
breast, regarded her now with surprise as he 
raised his speaking eyes to her countenance — 
but the solemn look that pervaded it awed Uie 
child into silence — until she arose from her 
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knees, fortified and strengthened by her earnest, 
silent prayer at the throne of grace, and seating 
Harold on her lap, regarded him for some 
moments with a concentrated glance of love 
and affection beaming in her eyes, a look that a 
tender mother's features alone can express, and 
called him her only joy and blessing. 

" Ton would not wish to leave your mother, 
Harold?" said she at length. 

" Never," replied the child in an earnest tone, 
" who wishes me to leave you ?" 

" A cruel man, Harold, wishes to part us, 
and may come for you in a few days." 

" I ^ won't go with him, mother." 

" But if he should be sent by your father, my 
child?' 

" I don't know my father, and I won't go to 
him ; I will remain with my dear dear mother, 
and never leave you.'* 

Edith clasped the boy to her heart, and again 
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the flood gates of her tears burst forth ; but she 
hastily brushed them awaj, and endeavoured 
to compose her mind for the task that lay before 
her. 

Harold had that daj returned from school, 
his face bright and Rowing with the praises he 
had received from his governess^ who had sent a 
message to his mother that he was the best and 
cleverest boy in her little school^ and he bore in 
his hands a book, with his name written in it, 
which he had received as a prize for his dili- 
gence and good behaviour; and with what de- 
light did he explain all this to his mother, and 
how her heart throbbed with maternal joy and 
exultation as she gazed with pride and affection 
on her noble-looking boy, and thought what 
promise of excellence and talent he already 
gave for future years. 

There was a young person in the town who 
was about to marry, and was looking out for a 
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shop and parlour, and also the business of a 
milliner if she could meet with one whose tertns 
might be in accordance with her means ; and 
to this young woman Edith purposed to apply, 
and mention her determination of parting with 
her business, as private matters required her 
attention elsewhere. And when Harold re- 
1;urned from school, she prepared to set out on 
her little expedition, leaving the child to mind 
the shop, which, notwithstanding his tender 
years, he was perfectly equal to, and no persua- 
sion could tempt him to quit his post for an in- 
stant during his mother's absence, and he could 
serve a customer with any little matter if re- 
quired. 

Edith returned in about an hour with a 
satisfied expression on her countenance, and 
smiled as she kissed Harold and placed some 
trifling present in his hand as a reward for his 
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attention, which delighted his little heart and 
made him happy. 

Miss Draper had agreed to purchase Edith's 
business and the furniture of her shop and par- 
lour, so that she would be enabled to leave the 
town 'with no other incumbrance than a few boxes^ 
in the course of a few days, and the exertion that 
was necessary to arrange her aflfairs, and com- 
plete her preparations, prevented Edith from 
dwelling so incessantly on her troubles as she 
would otherwise have done, had there existed no 
necessity for this exertion. And during the 
whole of the time she was in a state of nervous 
apprehension lest St. Clair's messenger should 
arrive, and insist upon carrying off Harold before 
she could finally leave the town. 

But at last the business was arranged, the 
preparations were all completed, and Edith had 
the satisfaction of leaving behind her — as seated 
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in a second class carriage of the North Western 
Railway, hersdf and dear boy were whirled 
merrily along the road at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour, her h^rt throbbing with 
exultation at having left the place before St. 
Clair's messenger had arrived, 

Edith had been fiDrmerly struck with the ro* 
mantic appearance of a village in North Wales, 
when on one occasion she had passed througk it 
with. Major fiaymond, and to this picturesque 
and secluded spot she now intended to direct 
her steps. 

And after leaving Chester, she hired a convey- 
ance to St. Asaph, and from thence to the little 
town of Llanrwst, and in its delightful vale 
what a glorious scene burst on her view, as the 
road wound principally over the hill till they 
reached the mountain of Penmanross, where the 
magnificent ruin of Castle Conway appeared 

backed by the vast mouataiiis of Carnarvonshire, 
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her mind of the unhappy feelings that oppressed 
it, how happy might she rest in such a charming 
spot. And as for Harold, he appeared almost 
wild with joy, now bounding down the vale in 
all the eager delight we experience at such free- 
dom, and then bounding back to his mother to 
receive her smile at his happiness and 'pleasure 
in being relieved from the restraints of a town, 
and breathing the free exhilarating air of a Welsh 
valley, surrrounded by lofty hills, to climb 
which he anticipated with all the eagerness and 
ardour of a youthful heart untouched by sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE UUfEXPECTED COMMUNICATION. 

Edith fortunately had a tolerable supply of 
ready money, what with the sum she obtained 
from the sale of her business and furniture, to- 
gether with what she had saved by her frugality 
from the liberal supplies that had been forwarded 
to her by the orders of St. Clair; and this fru- 
gality she was resolved still to continue, for she 
intended never to accept of any further peou- 
niary obligation from the man she was no longer 
to consider as her husband. And how thankful 
did she feel that she had acquired the knowledge 
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take the account she gave of herself upon trust, 
without troubling their heads further about the 
matter, and the youthful widow became a uni- 
versal favourite, and received an offer of mar- 
riage from a well-to-do farmer in the neighbour- 
hood for whose sisters she worked. But of 
course the offer was declined, though she had 
some trouble to get rid of the importunities tf 
Farmer Jones. 

Thus matters were progressing in a very com- 
fortable and prosperous manner. Harold was 
growing a remarkably handsome boy, tall of his 
age and already dignified in his carriage, and 
he was now under the tuition of the clergy- 
man, who took a limited number of young gen- 
tlemen to educate by way of eking out his in- 
different income, and he had been so struck with 
the noble, ingenuous countenance of the little 
English stranger, and heard such a favour- 
able account of his abilities from the school- 
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master that he called on Edith and offered to 
admit Harold amongst his own pupils if she 
approved of it, and would make the terms as 
reasonable as he could. 

Edith felt overjoyed at this prospect for the 
boy, who had such a thirst for learning, that 
she was determined his abilities should be culti- 
vated to the utmost of her power and means, 
and to have him under the care of a clergyman 
whose classical acquirements and profound learn- 
ing were famous throughout the neighbourhood, 
rejoiced her exceedingly. Harold was delighted 
with the change, and applied himself so dili- 
gently to his studies that his improvement was 
astonishing. 

A few years thus passed away when a person 
one morning called at the cottage in the Yale 
and asked to speak with Mrs. Cameron ; it was 
the landlord of the little viliage inn, and he in- 
formed her that a man had arrived at his house 

I 6 
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a day or two before in a very exhausted jstate, 
and was taken so ill be could proceed no further 
and was obliged to keep his bed. But it ap* 
peared that he had something heavy on his mind 
that disturbed his peace exceedingly, and had 
told the doctor he could not die happy unless he 
found out and conversed with a lady of the name 
of Cameron. Miss Edith Camion, he said, she 
was before her marriage. 

^' Is that your name, madam ?" asked mine 
host of the Silver Leek. 

" Certainly it is,'' replied she; "my name is 
Edith Cameron. Who is the person that wishes 
to see me ?' 

" That, madam, I cannot tell ; he is a stran- 
ger here, and was passing accidentally through 
the village when he was overtaken with illness 
and could proceed no further. Our good doctor 
told him there was a Mrs. Cameron who resided 
near, if she was the lady he meant.'' 
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" * Is her name Edith Y asked the stranger, 
eagerly ; * if it is I must see her without delay, 
as I have something to communicate that will 
be of the utmost consequence to her ; more so 
than she can be aware of. Go immediately and 
ask if her name be Edith Cameron, and bring 
her to me instantly.' 

"So, madam," continued he of the Silver 
Leek, " as your name is Edith^ will you please 
to step back at once with me and Sjse the man." 

Edith immediately complied with the request 
and was ushered into the chamber of the stran* 
ger, whom she recognised as a person she had 
formerly known, and entered into conversation 
with him. 

The result of that conference, and a letter she 
wrote and despatched shortly after, entirely 
changed the order of events, and turned the 
destiny of Edith and her son into a different 
and unexpected channel. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE SECOND MARRUGE. 

The scene changes, by a potent wave of the 
magician's wand, from a humble thatched cot- 
tage, situated in a Cambrian valley surrounded 
by lofty hills, to a splendidly furnished salon, 
brilliantly lighted, in a magnificent hotel in 
Paris. 

The apartment was occupied by two persons 
only, a gentleman and lady ; both were hand- 
some, the gentleman eminently so, and both 
were sumptuously attired; the lady in white 
satin, sparkling with jewels, and having the 
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appearance of a bride; the gentleman wore a 
fancy costume of the reign of Louis le Grand. 

" Did I not say !" he exclaimed, as holding 
the lady's white and jewelled hand, he gazed 
with passionate admiration on her countenance, 
" did I not say that our future destinies would , 
be linked together, and that you would yet be 
mine? I felt it as surely as the warm rays of 
the sun that was then shining in resplendent 
majesty above us. And mine you are for ever. 
Do you remember that prediction, Livia?" 

" I remember some prediction of the kind 
you made, my Lord, on one occasion, but the 
time was evening, the moon obscured by heavy, 
murky clouds, low peals of thunder rumbled at 
a distance, fitful flashes of lightning glanced 
ever and anon across our path, the wind rose 
high in stormy gusts, driving the rain before it, 
and finally the moon entirely withdrew her 
light, the heavens became black, and a terrific 
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stonn raged for a time with fearful violence. 
This I remember, but no other time." 

^^ And I can remember nothing so portentous 
as the occasion you relate that is connected with 
my charming Livia, my bride. But see, 
our guests are assembling. Let us welcome 
them." 

Lady Hatton, a few days previously, had been 
united to Lord St. Clair ; first, with all the gor- 
geous and imposing ceremonies of the Romish 
Church ; and afterwards at the British embassy 
in Paris, and this evening was the first of a 
series of f&tes they intended to give in celebra- 
tion of the event, previous to tiieir return to 
England. 

And now, the lady having attained the summit 
of her desires as regarded exalted rank and 
fortune, as also being united to the man whom 
she really loved, notwithstanding her former 
haughty coldness and rejection, it might reason- 
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ably be supposed she was eminently happy. 
How much so subsequent events may serve to 
shew. 

The Earl and Countess of St. Clair's return 
to England from the Continent was announced 
in pompous language in the fashionable papers, 
and immediately after there followed a succession 
of brilliant entertainments given by the noble 
pair at their magnificent mansion in Belgrave 
Square, for independently of the necessity there 
was of giving balls and concerts to celebrate 
their marriage, it appeared the Countess did not 
like to be alone, and existed only in the tumult 
and excitement of a crowd, where she fascinated 
every one by the variety of her accomplishments^ 
her peculiar style of beauty, her elegance, and 
brilliancy of her wit. In company she appeared 
to the greatest advantage, was courted, admired, 
imitated, and, as is not unusual with very 
popular characters, was unmercifully found fault 
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with by her own sex, who envied the woman 
they traduced. 

Lady St. Clair had her box at the opera, as a 
matter of course, and at the French theatre; 
and she revived the famous opera suppers that 
had formerly given Sir Finch Hatton such great 
offence, and to hear her merry laugh at those 
gay repasts and behold the smiles that wreathed 
her countenance, any one might imagine she was 
supremely happy and free from any care. But 
follow Lady St. Clair into the retirement of 
her own apartment after the excitement of the 
evening was at an end, and then what a change 
had taken place. The so lately brilliant being, 
whose bright sallies of wit had called forth the 
rapturous applause of her admiring listeners, 
around whom she appeared to have cast a spell 
by the magic influence of her fascinating powers 
to charm, became, when the occasion had passed 
that required the exertion of those powers, 
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listless, languid, and apparently overpowered 
with the fatigue of having acted an arduous 
part. And throwing aside her ornaments, after 
the evening exhibition was over, arrayed in a 
robe de chambre^ her hair hanging loosely about 
her shoulders, her face haggard, and her eyes 
glaring with a wild expression. Lady St. Clair 
would pace up and down her chamber, with her 
hands tightly grasped together, and glance fear- 
fully around, as though she expected every 
moment to behold some ghastly object suddenly 
to appear, whose appalling presence would over- 
whelm her soul with horror. 

There was a canker at her heart, which filled 
her with the direst apprehensions, and she 
dreaded to be left alone with her reflections, for 
they were maddening, notwithstanding her every 
effort to overcome their influence, and she could 
exist only in a crowd. 
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The lowliest dairy-maid on her estate was in 
reality a happier being than the admired, flat- 
tered, and envied Countess of St. Clair, even at 
this early stage of her second splendid mar- 
riage. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



CHANGES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Lady St. Clair had been presented at Court on 
her marriage, and after a magnificent fiSte that 
closed the entertainments of the London season, 
the Earl and Countess retired into the country, 
to continue the festivities there. Castle St. 
Clair was a noble pile, and had received nume- 
rous alterations and improvements since it had 
fallen into the possession of the present Earl, and 
now became the seat of an incessant round of 
gaieties and pleasure, for Lady St. Clair had 
carried into the country the same feelings she 
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had experienced while in town, and dreaded to be 
alone. 

Hatton Hall was deserted, and the servants 
were discharged, except the gardener and his wife 
to look after it, for it appeared that the Countess 
entertained an invincible repugnance towards re- 
siding there ; and Mrs. Denny had retired on 
her pension to a home of her own at a fashion- 
able watering place, where she edified her ac- 
quaintance with her endless anecdotes about her 
late eccentric cousin, Sir Finch Hatton, and his 
lady, now, by her second marriage Countess of 

St. Clair, and was looked upon as a gentle- 

« 

woman of high family and pretensions, though 
something of a female epicure and hon vivant^ 
for Mrs. Denny could drink her share as well as 
eat, and was called the Jovial Widow. 

There was one remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with Lady St. Clair; she always endea- 
voured to avoid hearing the clock strike the 
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hour of midnight. But if by accident the 
solemn sound did break upon her ear, the smile 
would vanish from her countenance, her face 
became livid and her eyes fixed, and for a brief 
space her mind seemed wandering on the verge 
of madness. Darkness she could not endure, and 
a lamp was burning in her chamber every night, 
yet she would frequently awake in terror and 
aflfright, bathed in horror, and it was only towards 
morning that her weary eyes would close again 
in sleep. 

Kevolving seasons again came round, Lord St. 
Clair was once more immersed in politics, and 
the gay and fashionable cavalier was gradually 
changing into the stern and studious statesman; 
he would seldom sanction entertainments now, 
except they were ministerial dinners and state 
balls ; he was shut up in his study when not en- 
gaged at the House, and would admit of no in- 
trusion even from his countess, who was now 
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compelled to be more frequently alone than she 
approved of. But in spite of his commands she 
went ta parties and gave parties in return^ as 
her suite of apartments were separate from his, 
and in process of time they seldom met exeept 
at dinner. 

Lord St. Clair was becoming irritable in his 
temper ; matters were not progressing according 
to his wishes in the cabinet, of which he desired 
to form a part, and had received a promise from 
the minister to that effect. But a change took 
place in the government, the minister went out 
of office, the new minister was not of Lord St» 
Clair's party, and he remained where he was 
which somewhat soured his temper; he wrote 
clever pamphlets on the state of politics, flattered 
some, abused others, got himself into trouble and 
began to meditate turning round to the new party, 
provided he received the reward he so greatly 
coveted. And the energies of his active mind 
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were now entirely directed towards the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, without appearing to 
consider or care for the disgrace that must 
henceforth be attached to his name as a deserter 
from the cause he had previously so strenuously 
upheld. 

Whether it proceeded from this matter or any 
other cannot be exactly ascertained, but Lord St 
Clair became subject to occasional fits of passion^ 
that while they lasted seemed to threaten des- 
tructicfn to every thing he carae in contact with, 
his servants fled from before him, and Lady St. 
Clair would retire to her apartment until the 
paroxysm had passed. . 

Did the mind of Lord St. Clair revert at those 
moments to a humble dwelling in a little country 
town, that contained a deserted uncomplaining 
being who had trusted in him and was deceived, 
or did his thoughts wander to a son who might 
have been the support of his ancient name and 
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the inheritor of its honours. He had sent a 
person for the boy, and he had returned with the 
intelligence that both Edith and her child had 
left the town and were gone no one knew 
whither. This information drove Lord St. Clair 
almost frantic ; he raved, stormed, and tore his 
hair, but in vain; such an impotent burst of 
passion was useless and unavailing ; he sent his 
messenger in quest of them, but no trace had been 
left behind by which their route could be dis- 
covered. Edith had arranged her plans too well, 
and gradually Lord St. Clair settled into a morose, 
irritable, and altered being. 

The Countess had brought him no heir, and 
this circumstance seemed greatly to have vexed 
and disappointed him, and his manners changed 
towards her, he devoted all his attention to poli- 
tics, shut himself up in his study, and was con- 
stantly employed in writing, and Lady St. Clair 
was sinking into a state of melancholy torpor 
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when she received an imperative command from 
the Earl to prepare for an immediate return to 
the castle. He had again been disappointed 
in his political aspirations, and in a fit of dis- 
gust had determined to retire for a season from 
public business and immerse himself in the 
solitudes of his ancient seat. 

Previously to leaving London, Lady St. Clair 
proceeded to the residence of Signor Castri, but 
to her surprise the house was shut up and no one 
there to give her any information of the Signor ; 
but she shortly afterwards heard that Signor Castri 
had suddenly quitted England in consequence of 
a little occurrence by which he had made him- 
self answerable to the laws, by indulging in ille- 
gal practices. A suspicion had began to attach 
to him as the receiver of stolen articles of value, 
such as plate, which would be melted down and 
afterwards converted into other purposes. An 
inferior accomplice had been seized and examined, 
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when he confessed to matters that would have 
placed the accomplished Signer in rather an awk- 
ward position, but he obtained intelligence of the 
affair, and was fortunate enough to effect his 
escape in time. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Lord St. Clair had requested the countess to 
invite no visitors to join them at the castle, as 
he wished to be alone ; he had become *tired and 
weary of the incessant round of dissipated plea- 
sures in which at first he had engaged, and now 
abhorred such follies. The Earl had become an 
altered man. 

He occupied a separate suite of apartments in 
a distant part of the castle, and seldom saw or 
spoke to his countess, and when he did speak to 

her, his manner was totally changed ; he was no 
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longer the ardent, patient lover that existed on a 
smile or a gracious word, nor even the kind 
attentive husband, but the cold, constrained, and 
haughty despot, whose will was law. 

While her state was becoming little more 
endurable than it was in former times, when she 
was subject to the capricious humours and violent 
temper of Sir Finch Hatton, and deeply did 
Lady St. Clair regret that she had borne no 
child, to inherit the title and honors of the 
ancient name, for it might have changed the face 
of things, and have restored to her the affections 
of her husband. The Countess of St. Clair was 
miserable and the Earl was equally so; in fact 
their united lives were passed in splendid misery, 
for they were about as unhappy a couple as 
could possibly be found in her majesty's do- 
minions. 

One morning Lady St. Clair in passing 
through a picture gallery that led to her lord's 
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apartments, with the intention of intruding on 
his privacy for the purpose of asking a question, 
beheld near the door of the ante-room, a paper 
half unfolded lying on the ground ; this she raised 
and perceiving it was addressed to the Earl, was 
about to convey the letter to him, when a word 
caught her eye and so rivetted her attention, 
that she read the epistle through. It ran as 
follows, 

" Not content with deceiving me by what you 
intended should be a false marriage, you sought 
to deprive me of my boy, but, thank Heaven, I 
was enabled to secure hiih from your power and 
keep him to myself, that was after the receipt of 
your last cruel letter, when I believed myself to 
be no longer your wife, and since you deserted 
me, I was resolved you should never possess my 
child. But know that I have discovered that the 
base artifice you designed was frustrated by the 
very person whom you had entrusted with the 
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arrangement of the matter, and the clergyrf 
who performed the ceremony was, a regrit 
beneficed clergyman of the church of Englasi^ 
the marriage therefore is a legal one, and I it 
your lawful wife, which I rejoice at only on ^ 
boy's account. 

" Ah, double deceiver, you kept froii ij 
knowledge the circumstance of your httAfi|; 
succeeded to the title of Earl St. Clair, but I 
have been made acquainted with all ; I know 
the extent of your cruelty and deceit, and that 
you are married to another, but I will not 
attempt to disturb your happiness by asserting 
my prior claims, if you will acknowledge Harold, 
as your legitimate son, and the heir to your tide 
and estate. Ah, my lord, he is a noble boy, of 
whom you may be proud ; he is beautiful in 
person, the living picture of yourself, generous 
in disposition, with fine abilities, and a taste for 
learning that I have endeavoured to cultivate to 
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the utmost of my power. Do not imagine, my 
lord, that this is merely a partial mother's praise, 
it is more; for every one admires him, and — but 
I will say no more, only acknowledge my Harold 
as your son, your future heir, and never will I 
seek to disturb the happiness of yourself and the 
lady you have married, but will be content to 
live in obscurity and silence for ever. Acknow- 
ledge my noble boy, and you will ensure the 
everlasting gratitude of 

"Edith Cameeon.'* 
Lady St. Clair staggered to a seat as she 
perused this letter ; — she it was who had no legal 
claim to the name of St. Clair, that name and 
title belonged then to another, and that other 
her own cousin, — her long lost cousin, Edith 
Cameron ; and greatly as she had been injured, 
her generous nature refused to disturb the happi- 
ness of the man who had so cruelly wronged her. 
There was a son too. Livia heard Lord St. 
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Clair, at a little distance, raving and storming 
about a letter he had lost, questioning the ser- 
vants as to whether they had seen it, and with 
the rapidity of lightning she left the gallery, 
and hastened to her apartment, where she knew 
St. Clair would not follow to disturb her, gave 
immediate orders to her trusty maid, and when 
the Earl made inquiries for his lady, she was 
travelling rapidly from the castle, accompanied 
by her maid, and not another servant knew 
whither she was gone. 

St. Clair had dropped the letter in his agita- 
tion and could not remember where he had lost 
it : he had only received it that morning, and 
the contents had thrown him into a state of mind 
easier to be imagined than described; he felt 
bewildered and overwhelmed with apprehension 
lest the crime he had committed should become 
publicly known, — that he was the husband of 
two living wives^ both young and beautiful, 
though in a different degree. 
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Truly this was a most unenviable condition 
for any man to be in, of whatever rank or degree. 
But that the proud Earl of St. Clair, the devoted 
patriot^ the zealous advocate of virtue and mora- 
lity^ to be guilty of the crime of bigamy I — it 
was astonishing and almost beyond belief. 

In the former good old times, when George 
III. was King, the crime of bigamy was a hang- 
ing matter, we believe. But the laws are more 
lenient now-a-days, and rogues may sin to their 
heart's content without much fear of being pun- 
ished to the full extent of our good and whole- 
some laws. Nay, we are scarcely certain whether 
bigamy is punished in the present enlightened 
days by transportation, even. 

At all events, no judge could be found in 

" Merry England " — alas ! is it merry England, 

now? We feai! it is not. No judge could be 

found hardy enough to transport a Peer^ and 

such a Peer ! so virtuous a patriot^ so sincere a 
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lovGT of virtuej so eloquent a supporter of the 
People^ s rights for the trifling mistake of having 
two mves at once. 

Lord St. Clair raved and cursed his careless- 
ness in losing the important letter, and sent the 
servants in different directions to look for it, ac- 
companying them himself. But of course it vras 
nowhere to be found; that letter was no longer 
in the Castle. Still, amidst every unpleasant 
reflection that occurred, one circumstance af- 
forded the Earl the most unbounded satisfaction ; 
he had a legitimate son, to whom he could 
transmit the honours of his name and title: But 
then came the perplexing question how was he 
to find this son? since he had lost the letter that 
no doubt contained the address of Edith, which 
in the extreme agitation of his mind he had in- 
advertently overlooked. And it never occurred 
to him that Lady St. Clair had found the letter 
(clever people are liable to be dull at times). 
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And novv a very important and perplexing ques- 
tion presented itself to Lord St. Clair. He was 
blessed beyond most other ordinary mortals in 
the possession of two wives instead of one. But 
ichich wife must he give up, since the law would 
not permit a peer, even, to retain both. He felt 
certainly gratified that his first marriage had 
proved, contrary to his intentions, a legal one, 
bteause it had given him a son, and as he was 
disappointed in having an heir by his second 

niaitiage, it was so far fortunate. 
_^ ' • 

Had the Earl of St. Clair been a cobbler or a 

m 

tinker similarly situated, or anything but a 
noble lord, he might have scratched his head, 
plunged both hands in his pockets, and whistled 
a popular tiine, caring probably little about the 
matter. The cobbler or tinker might have bolted 
and so got clear of both wives at once. 

But Lord St. Clair could not very consist- 
ently do that; he must remain and brave the 
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affair as best he might. His lordship intended 
to keep one wife, but which should it be, the first 
or the second — " that was the question." 

He had practised a most infamous deception 
on poor confiding Edith by commanding his 
valet to procure a mock license and a moch 
parson to perform the ceremony that she looked 
upon as sacred. But the man, with a better 
principle than his master, thought it wa^ shame- 
ful to deceive so lovely and innocent a creature 
as Edith, and provided a proper clergyman and 
aright legal license; though he kept the secret 
to himself until a fitting opportunity should ar- 
rive when he might disclose the fact, not know- 
ing how his master might receive the intelligence 
that he had been out-witted by his own servant, 
and he also had kept the certificate of the mar- 
riage, telling Edith it was lost. 

This man had been at last discharged by Lord 
St. Clair for some fault, and he afterwards 
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entered into a distant service, but falling into 
ill-health, he was obliged to leave, and was re- 
duced to great distress. Happening to meet 
with an old acquaintance he heard that the Earl 
had married another lady and was disappointed 
at having no heir, when it occurred to him if he 
could find Edith he might mend his own for- 
tunes and make hers and that of her son by 
informing her how matters stood. He sought 
her everywhere he could think of in the town 
where she had been keeping a milliner's shop, 
but she had left, and no one could give him her 
address, and on his road to find out some rela- 
tions he arrived at the little Welsh village in an 
exhausted state, and hearing by accident that a 
Mrs. Cameron resided there sent a message to 
her, and finding that she was the person of whom 
he was in search, acquainted her with every par- 
ticular, gave her the certificate which proved 
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the Yididity of her marriage, and overjoyed at 
the welcome, unexpected intelligence, Edith 
wrote immediately to St. Ckir, and then poured 
out her thanks in A grateftil prayer at finding 
she w6s his lawful wife. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AN UNPLEASANT DILEMMA. 

Lord St. Claie had given up all hopes of see- 
ing the missing letter any more, and was at a 
loss what measures to take about recovering his 
son, as with the letter every clue seemed lost, 
and this disappointment by no means improved 
his lordship's temper, he grew more irritable and 
passionate than ever, which neither mended 
matters nor brought him nearer to the wished- 
for point. And one morning as he was pacing 
hurriedly up and down his study, in a p&esion 
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with himself, for having lost the letter — in a 
passion with his servants for not finding it, and 
with his lady for having quitted the castle so 
abruptly, when her presence was required there, 
the door suddenly opened and her ladyship 
appeared. 

The earl turned haughtily round and was 
about to ask why she had intruded on his privacy 
without previously sending to enquire whether 
it would be agreeable, when she advanced to- 
wards him holding out a letter. 

" This letter, my lord," said she, " is, I believe, 
your property." 

He seized it hastily, and looked at the ad- 
dress. 

" It is, madam, and a letter of importance, 
that for several days past I have been vainly 
searching for. May I ask whether your lady- 
ship found it or — ?" 

" Any one else, I conclude you were about to 
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say, my lord. I found that letter myself in the 
adjoining gallery." 

" You did, madam — and — but no, I cannot 
for one moment imagine that, with Lady St. ♦ 
Clair's exalted notions of honour, she would con- 
descend to stoop to the meanness of reading a 
letter that was not addressed to her." 

" Do not, in this instance, my lord, attach 
more merit to Lady St. Clair's notions of honour 
than she deserves. I have read that letter." 

" You have, madam, — and you acknowledge 
it with so calm a countenance ?'* 

" I do, my lord. Perhaps I might not have 
read it, had not a word attracted my attention, 
for the letter was. lying partly open, on the 
ground. when I discovered it, and I candidly ac- 
knowledge that my curiosity was awakened and 
I read it through." 

"Why was it not returned to me imme- 
diately?" 
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" Because, my lord, I had an end to gain, 
which an immediate return of the letter would 
have interfered with ; and your lordship must be 
• sensible that from a perusal of its contents, I 
have become acquainted with your perfidy!" 
(St. Clair winced, and his eyes fell beneath the 
fixed stern glance of hers, ) 

" Yes, my lord," she continued, " with your 
double deception, for you have basely deceiv^ed 
two women who trusted in your honour; and 
the lady whom you so cruelly entrapped into 
what you intended should be a false marriage^ 
that injured lady, formerly Miss Edith Cameron, 
is — my cousin !" 

" Tour cousin, madam ! I was not aware that 
your ladyship had a relative in the world. I 
never heard you mention any." 

" It is, nevertheless, true, my lord, that your 
lordship's lawful wife Edith, now Countess St. 
Clair, is my cousin, the orphan daughter of my 
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late mother's sister and Captain Cameron, of the 
royal navy. Tour lordship's valet, to whom 
you had entrusted the important arrangements 
for your private marriage, was, it appears, a 
more honourable man than his master, and en- 
gaged a regular clergyman to officiate on the 
occasion, contrary to your instructions. Poor 
unsuspecting, trusting girl, to be so deluded by 
a §pecious hypocrite, who had gained her gentle 
affectionate heart. Well may you conceal your 
face, my lord. I am glad you feel susceptible of 
shame." 

" Spare me, Livia, spare me. You harrow 
my feelings, and — *' 

" I have little more to say, my lord. Tour 
lordship's wife and son must be immediately 
acknowledged. I have no longer any legal right 
to the name of St. Clair, nor to be considered 
as your wife, that title belongs to Edith." 
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" I speak not of my own feelings ; they are, 
as you may imagine, sufficiently poignant and 
severe." 

" But independently of Edith's generous offisr 
to leave you undisturbed in your second mar- 
riage, and retire herself into obscurity, on con- 
dition that you acknowledged your son as the 
legitimate heir to your title and estate, she has 
a double claim on my sympathy and affection 
as a relative; and / am the person who should 
retire into obscurity." 

Lady St. Clair turned round and was about 
to leave the room, when the Earl spoke. 

*' Oh, Livia," said he, " can you forgive 
me?" 

" Do not ask my forgiveness, my Lord ; seek 
that of the woman you have injured most." 

" Tou wilt not then forgive me, nor — " 

Livia impatiently waved her hand. 
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" My Lord," she resumed, " you have a son, 
whom any father might feel proud to acknow- 
ledge; are you not anxious to behold him?" 
" I will write immediately to his mother — " 
"Tour lordship may spare yourself that 
trouble," replied Livia, leaving the apartment, 
and a few' minutes after she re-entered, leading 
in a noble-looking boy, whose brilliant eyes and 
handsome countenance beamed with intelligence 
and talent. He was tall for his years and finely 
formed, and his step was bold and^free as a hero. 
Lord St. Clair started as he gazed on the 
boy, but he did not require to be told that in 
him he beheld his son, for he felt it, and a throb 
of exquisite pleasure and gratification shot 
through his heart, tempered with a pang of re- 
morse at having neglected him so long. 

" Go and kneel to yonder noble-looking gen- 
tleman, Harold," said Livia, smoothing back the 
boy's glossy curls. 
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"What for?" he returned, in a sharp quick 
tone. " That gentleman is a stranger to me." 

St. Clair felt an acuter pang shoot through 
his heart at hearing his child call him a 
stranger. 

" That gentleman, Harold, is the Earl of St. 
Clair, and your father." 

" The Earl of St. Clair," repeated the boy, 
"is he my father?' 

"Yes; what has your mother taught you, 
Harold?" 

"She taught me to love God first, and pray 
to him ; and then to love my father next to l^er, 
and I do lov^ my mother very dearly, but that 
^ntleman I don't know, and I cfinnot — " 

"Go to him, Harold; ]be is pr^ared to rec^ve 
and love you as his son." 

" But will he love my mother too?" 

"Certainly he will'— he does love her, for he 
is her husband and your father." 
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Lord St, Clair snatched the boy in his arms, 
and clasped him to his heart. 

" How can I sufficiently thank you, Madam, 
for this proud, this happy moment?" 

" I require no thanks, my Lord, btit only 
justice. Ton acknowle4ge your son ; you must 
aUo acknowledge his mother as your lawful 
wife." 

The Earl placed ]3^old on the floor, and 
begun to pace up and down the apartment in an 
agitated manner; and Livia, after giving the 
boy into the care of her maid, who waited in 
the ante-room, was about to speak, when St. 
Clair threw himself at her feet, and clasped her 
hand. 

" How could I possibly do justice to Edith," 
said he, "without being unjust to you?" 

" Kise, my Lord, from that unbecoming pos- 
ture, and I will tell y wi.*' 
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" I will not rise until you have forgiven me 
for the deceit I practised." 

"How can I forgive you? But rise and 
listen — nay, I will not utter another word, my 
Lord, until you have risen." 

" Well, be it so," rising from his knees, " I 
have sinned, it appears, beyond the hope of 
pardon, and must submit." 

" How could you, my Lord, stoop to so base 
an action as to deceive the gentle heart that 
trusted you?" 

St. Clair turned away his head. 

" I will pass over the deception you practised 
gn myself; but as for Edith — " 

" Does, then, my conduct admit of no exten- 
uation?" 

"None whatever — how can it?" 

" Not the firmness of my unalterable affection 
for you, that outlived your former scornful re- 
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jection of my suit, time and absence. Livia, 
you are the only woman that I ever did truly 
and sincerely love, and I still adore you." 

"Indeed, my Lord, I have had reason to 
believe for some time past that your affection 
had undergone a change, and — " 

" It has not — I swear by Heaven — I love you 
still as devotedly as ever. But my mind has 
been harassed and perplexed of late." 

" No matter, my Lord, you must now think of 
doing Edith justice." 

" I will allow her a handsome income and ac- 
knowledge my son, but I cannot see her." 

" You feel ashamed to meet the woman you 
have so deeply injured." 

" It is not that alone. But consider in what 

« 

an awkward position I am placed." 

" Certainly, my Lord, I will allow your posi- 
tion might have been more agreeable had your 

yoL. III. H 
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lordship been content with possessing one wife 
at a time." 

" Spare your sarcasm, Livia." 

" Heaven knows it is no sarcasm, but the 
truth, my Lord. However, as you have two 
living wives, one must be given up to satisfy the 
law. And it is but justice to give the prefer- 
ence to the first, being the only lawful one. 
Edith must be acknowledged as Lady St. Clair, 
while I—*' 

Here Livia's voice faltered : the proud spirit 
and determined resolution that had hitherto 
supported her now yielded to softer emotioniB, 
and bursting into tears, she sank upon a seat, 
and for some moments sobbed convulsively. 

St. Clair was instantly kneeling at her fe et 
clasping her now unresisting hand, and actually 
shedding tears himself. 

Livia was the first to recover her former reso- 



^ 
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lute tone, and hastily brushing away the unwel- 
ootme tears she bO rarely indulged in, rose from 
ber seat 

^^Etnough of this weakness, my Lord," said 
she; "pray rise, and listen to what I am about 
to propose* Edith must be acknowledged as 
your — " 

" How can she?" exclaimed the Earl, starting 
to his feet. " How could I possibly acknowledge 
Edith as my wife, when you have been publicly 
considered so for years. What would the world 
say and think ? It would proclaim my guilt at 
once." 

St. Clair struck his hand against his fore- 
liead, uttered an inaudible execration, and 
began his favourite exercise of pacing the 
room. 

Livia followed his agitated movements with a 

half-sorrowful, half- sarcastic glance. 

" The question of the world's opinion," said 

H 2 
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she, " seems to terrify your lordship, as it ter- 
rifies other delinquents who have dared to break 
the law. But I can suggest a plan which, if 
you will follow, might enable you to escape the 
censure of the world." 

" Indeed ! pray explain your meaning. Madam. 
But where is Edith? Is she in the Castle?" 

" No, my Lord ; no persuasion on my part 
could induce her to enter your house unsanc- 
tioned by yourself. She is at Hatton Hall." 

" In her letter Edith expresses herself as 
being willing to forego her prior claim, on con- 
dition that I acknowledged the boy as my legiti- 
mate heir." 

" And would you, my Lord, degrade yourself 
by taking advantage of such noble generosity, 
and condemn a young and lovely being to waste 
her youth in hopeless regrets and misery, to die 
of a broken heart at last. But listen to my de- 
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termination, and know, deceiver! hypocrite! 
that no earthly power could induce me to remain 
another day in this castle, to usurp a title that 
legally belongs to another. I will mention the 
plan I have arranged, and then we part for the 
present. I 3hall return to Hatton Hall, when I 
expect you will follow, and in my presence swear 
to receive and acknowledge Edith as your 
wife—" 

" I cannot — the world — how could I face the 
world again?" 

" Weak man — weak as unjust. You almost 
make me despise you with these mean, these 
cowardly excuses. Eiiow that it is my inten- 
tion to retire from the world for ever ^ to devote 
the remainder of my days to prayer and penance 
in the seclusion of a cloister. I feel weary and 
disgusted with the world, and shall be glad to 
leave it." 
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" You weary of the worlds Miadaniy where 3roii 
are so greatly admired as one of ita hrighteat 
ornaments — irapossihle!" 

This was said with' a sneer. Liviia took no. 
notice, but proceeded^ — 

^^ By a deed of gift ftom me, Edith will be im 
possession of Hatton Qall^ with an appropriate 
income, during the term' of my life, ansd aftev 
my decease she will inherit the entire property 
as my heir. Therefore, she will not come to 
you as a dowerless bride. I shall shortly be 
equally detvd to the worid and to yon, as though 
I had actually passed ft^om^ cxistemee." 

Here her voice became a little tremulo^s^ and 
the tears agmn started to her ^e», but sfie 
d'ashed themi ami/y witb as effort^ amd j^p^ 
ceeded — 

"I would! advisej your lorddlip to travel aa 
the Continent for a time, and when you read the 
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account of my death in the newspapers you can 
re-marry Edith in the face of the world, and in- 
troduce her as your second choice. The world 
in general, is quite willing to take events as they 
arise, without troubling itself further about the 
matter. I shall return immediately to Hatton* 
Hall, where Edith awaits me, and I expect to see 
your lordship there to-morrow.'* 

St. Clair was silent. 

" Ton do not answer me, my Lord, after all 
the trouble I am taking to advance the happi- 
ness of your future life, which is ungrateful. 
But I shall bear with me the youthful heir 
of these noble lands as a hostage for his 
father's faith. Farewell, my Lord, uptil to-mor- 
row — " 

" Livia, stay — retract your words ; I cannot 
part with you. My future life shall atone 
for—" 

"My lord, I am resolved, and you know 
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when once I determine on a point, I never 
change." 

She passed from the apartment as she spoke, 
and a few minutes afterwards drove from the 
Castle, on her return to Hatton Hall. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CONCLUSION. 

It may readily be imagined that the mind of 

Lord St.* Clair was agitated with a variety of 

emotions all striving for the mastery : and at 

one time he had almost resolved on throwing 

himself into his travelling carriage, and hasten* 

ing abroad as quickly as he could — leave his 

two wives to settle matters as they liked. But 

then he thought of his boy. Livia had carried 

him away, and the feelings of the father at last 

prevailed, and with a heavy, sinking heart, the 

H 5 
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earl ordered his carriage on the following mom- 
ing and proceeded to Hatton Hall. He was 
ushered into an apartment and waited some 
minutes, before any one appeared, when at last 
the door opened and Li via entered with Edith, 
who looked as though about to faint, leaning on 
her arm. She was very pale — attired in white, 
and her cheeks and lips were nearly as colour- 
less as her dress. Auy one might have supposed 
she had been the delinquent instead of the vic- 
tim. And in fact^ had not a sbower of tens 
come to her relief, she would have fainted, for 
her feelings were overpowered with the vidicace 
of her emotions. 

Tliose tears gave St. Clair time to recover his 
composure, and he entreated her forgiveness in 
a very penitent manner, nor was he kept long in 
suspense for an answer. Edith forgave him. witdi 
the most angelic sweetn^s, and was quite wil- 
ling to bury the pajst in oblivion. 
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" Now, my lordt" sal4 Livia, '^ you will pro- 
mise solomnly to re-marry Edith publicly, oa 
readiug the announcement of my death in the 
newspapers. I am about to start immediately 
for the continent, and the tvorld will suppose I 

have di^d there on seeing my death so publicly 

« 

announced. I may not in reality have passed 
from the world by that time, but I shall most 
certainly be dead trf it for ever.^ 

St. Clair gazed upon her with an expression 
of agony in his countenance, and was about to 
speak . when Edith threw herself into Livia's 
arms. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, as the tears streamed 
down her pale cheeks, " recall those words, and 
remain here, dearest cousin, and still continue 
to enjoy your title as Lord St. Clair's wife. / 
will retire from the world. I am accustomed to 
retirement and obscurity, but you are not. 
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Never, never will I troRble your peace, nor that 
of my lord, if you will remain. Tou are beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and admired. The world is 
well acquainted with your charms and virtues, 
and would regret your loss. I am unknown, let 
me remain so, in my obscurity ; and still consent 
to shine as Countess of St. Clair." 

Livia was greatly affected as her cousin spoke, 
and her tears were mingling with hers. As for 
St. Clair, he stood listening, and regarding these 
two lovely women with feelings of bewilder- 
ment, admiration, and a half -formed wish, to re- 
tain both ; but that the laws of England would 
not allow, and with a deep-drawn sigh, he felt 
that he could have sacrificed half his earldom 
still to retain Livia as his wife : but the hope 
was vain. 

** Cease to urge me, dear, noble Edith," re- 
turned Livia, fervently embracing her gentle 
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cousin, ^' never could I regain the mean usurper 
of another's right. Oh ! why did I not become 
more intimately acquainted with your virtues 
in earlier times ? What a load of misery I should 
have then been spared! Forgive me, dearest 
Edith?" (Livia clasped her hands before her 
face, and her bosom heaved convulsively.) 

" I have nothing to forgive, dear cousin." 

" My lord," said Livia, advancing towards 
him, leading Edith, " you have not yet given 
me the promise I demand, to re-marry and ac- 
knowledge Edith as your wife." 

St. Clair was at this moment in no very en- 
viable a situation, with his heart still devoted to 
one woman, and compelled by her to acknowledge 
publicly as his wife, another whom he had so 
cruelly deceived. 

Edith's eyes were cast on the floor, and she 
saw not the change that passed across his fea- 
tures, nor the hesitation of his' manner. But as 
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he took the hand Liris placed in hifi, she was 
stniek with the my chilness of the t(wch, and 
raised her eyes timidly to his couEteuaDce i it 
was pale as death, and his lips quivered, m with 
a faltering tongue he pronounced the promise 
Livia had demanded, in the very words, mechan- 
ically as it were, that she prescribed to him. 

" Now, my lord," said she, leaving Edith's 
trembling hand in his, " little more remain* to 
be said ; I leave you reunited to your true wife, 
and we shall never meet again/' 

She then clasped Edith in a fervent embrace, 
and hastened from the room, and though St. 
Clair sent repeated messages requesting to see 
and converse with her once more, she was reso- 
lute, and would not grant the interview he 
desired. 

He then sent a letter which she returned 
unopened, and the next day, having arranged 
all her affairs, she left England for ever. 



After Liyia ha(J rea-d her owsin^s letter to St. 
CUir^ 3be wlered her owriaget aad prooeediBd at 
once tp hei? hximble dwelling without any delay, 
and explaijijed how laatters stood ; after EditVs 
fiurprii^e and pleasure at the unexpected meeting 
had a little subsided, and finally bore her and 
Harold back with her to Hattoa Hall. 

The former valet of Lord St. Clair, had ex- 
pired shorfly after he bad comxaunicated the 
important; intelligence to Kdith, and she could 
inot forbear reflecting on the goodness of Provi- 
dence ip having so wonderfully ordained things 
for the best; foir had she uot chosen this little 
secluded spot for her residence, in all probability 
she might neve;r have been made acquainted with 
her actual positioui as the lawful wife of Lord 
St Clwx. 

And as was usual with her, she breathed forth 
a fervent prayer of thanksgiving for the welcome 
knowledge. 
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Livia on quitting England retired to Italy, 
and took the veil in a convent that was renowned 
for the austerity of its rules, and she shortly 
became celebrated for a more rigid adherence to 
them than any other inmate of the convent; 
for at her urgent request accompanied by a 
liberal gift to the establishment, the usual term 
of a noviciate was dispensed with, and she 
became a professed nun at once. But unaccus- 
tomed to the rigours and severity of fasting and 
penance to which she had condemned herself, 
her health sunk under it, and Sister Clare as she 
was called, was seized with an illness that proved 
lingering, and finally fatal. And finding after 
a time that her recovery was hopeless, she sent a 
letter to England, addressed to a Catholic clergy- 
man, requesting him to announce formally in the 
public papers, the death of Livia, Countess of 
St. Clair, ^s having taken place nearEome; and 
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when this announcement met the eye of Lord St, 
Clair, he became so greatly affected, that he shut 
himself up in his apartment for several days and 
would see no one. 

After the first paroxysm of grief had some- 
what subsided, the Earl went abroad, and 
remained there some time, visiting different 
places of renown, and it was not until more than 
a twelvemonth after that he redeemed his 
promise by publicly re-marrying Edith. 

Sister Clare did not live to hear of the event, 
and it was only in her dying moments that she 
revealed to her confessor the terrible secret 
that had gnawed like a canker at her heart, 
and embittered every moment of her exist- 
ence. 

But she died penitent, in the hope of being 
p ardoned, great as had been her crime, the fear- 
ful knowledge of which remained locked in the 
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breast of her confessor. She richly endowed the 
convent at her decease, and left behind her a 
name famed for extenjsive deeds of charity and 
piety, so that numerous masses were aung 
and said for the soul of the departed Sister 
Clare. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Midnight had sounded from every steeple in 
Vienna, and still the lamp was burning in the 
studio of the artist, Bertram; he was poring 
diligently over a music book, which at last he 
cast impatiently aside, and starting from his 
seat began to pace the room, while his coun- 
tenance exhibited a mingled expression of vex- 
ation and despair. 

Gertrude Nicolstein was accounted the pret- 
tiest girl in Vienna, and her father, an eccentric 
and it was rejferted, wealthy old musician, to 
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rid himself of the importunities of several 
suitors for his daughter's hand, had declared 
his intention of bestowing her on the man who 
should produce the best sonata by Christmas Eve, 
to be performed before him, as judge; and this 
declaration set all the young musicians on the 
alert to distinguish themselves by the superiority 
of their performance, in the hope of eventually 
winning the prize. 

But the present tale deals only with two of 
the fair Gertrude's suitors. One was the wealthy 
merchant, Waldberg, and the most skilful ama- 
teur musician in Vienna, and the other was the 
artist, Bertram. The first was openly encour- 
aged by old Nicolstein equally on account of his 
wealth as for his musical abilities, for though 
avaricious in disposition the old man was an en- 
thusiast in his art, and Waldberg appeared to 
stand every chance of coming off the victor in 
the approaching trial of skill ; but he was re- 
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garded by the young lady with feelings only of 
the" utmost aversion and dislike. He was several 
years older than herself, in fact, approaching 
towards middle age, and neither his person nor 
manners were at all prepossessing. There was 
a sinister expression in his countenance that was 
extremely repulsive, and his manners were 
reserved and haughty in the extreme ; indeed, 
notwithstanding his wealth and consequence 
there seemed a kind of mystery about him and 
his proceedings that caused him to be looked 
on by some persons with a degree of suspicion 
they could not, however, satisfactorily account 
for; still, in general, Waldherg was disliked, Tind 
but for the wealth, to whose influence he was 
mainly indebted for the position he held, his 
society would have been shunned, for people 
seemed not to know from whence he had come, 
or, though ostensibly a merchant, by what means 
eiactly he had acquired the riches he was said 
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to possess. Therefore it cannot be wondered at 
that the fair Gertrude should shrink from the 
prospect of becoming the wife of such a man, 
though he received every encouragement from 
her father. 

Bertram, on the contrary, was young and ex- 
tremely handsome, talented and clever in his 
profession, and by a perversity by no means un- 
common, was secretly favoured by Grertrude 
above every other suitor for her hand, though 
she well knew he was discountenanced by her 
father for his poverty, and a personal dislike, 
which for reasons best known to himself the old 
musician entertained towards him. 

Still, on his soliciting permission to address 
his daughter, Nicolstein tauntingly told the 
young man he would give him an equal chance 
with the rest of Gertrude's suitors, and if he 
oould produce by Christmas Eve a sonata that 
he ihottld think superior to the rest, she should 
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be his. But Bertram knew not a note of music 
and he felt that this pretended chance was in- 
tended only as an insult, for it wanted but five 
weeks to Christmas Eve, and how would it be 
possible for him, who knew not a single note, to 
compose by that time a piece of music that 
should be considered by so competent a judge 
as Nicolstein a masterly performance ; the thing 
was an impossibility, and the cunning old 
musician knew it was. Bertram was in despair, 
and moreover he was restricted by Nicolstein 
from attempting to see or to write to Grertrude 
during the interim, or even to send a verbal 
message; and the young lady was placed under 
similar restrictions by her father on pain of 
his severe displeasure, and being confined to 
her aparment under lock and key. Both, 
therefore, were sufficiently miserable, and Ger- 
trude looked forward to the approaching Christ- 
mas in the anticipation of its proving a melan- 
choly season to her. 

VOL. III. I 
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CHAPTER IL 



It was these circumstances that occasioned 
Bertram to throw aside his painting brush and 
palette for a time, and apply himself to the 
study of music, until the impossibility of his 
being at all likely to succeed in so short a space 
of time drove him almost to desperation, and on 
the evening on which our tale commences, after 
having pored over an old instruction book for 
hours without making the progress he desired, 
caused him to push it aside, and take to prome- 
nading up and down the room as though he 
expected to receive some inspiration from the 
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exercise; hut .unhappily he was disappointed, he 

could make nothing of the written notes, though 

singular to relate, his tact for music was great, 

and his ear and memory so extraordinary ^ud 

correct, that on once hearing a piece of music 

performed, he could immediately play it off from 

memory, note for note: but then he could 

neither compose nor struggle through the 

drudgery of learning the rudiments of the art ; 

and the reason of his failure was a matter of 

surprise even to himself. He was told that to 

hqpe to win Gertrude, he must produce a sonata, 

and a superior one, in the short space of five 

weeks, and under such circumstances he felt that 

bis case was a. hopeless one; still to be obliged to 

relinquish Gertrude and yield her passively to 

another was not to be thought of, and that other, 

in all probability, the detested merchant Wald- 

berg, with his dark, ugly, sinister-looking 

countenance, and haughty, supercilious air; the 

I 2 
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very thought was madness, and Bertram began 
to stamp about the room, striking his clenched 
hand against his brow and grinning in despera- 
tion as though he had been making grimaces 

< 

for a wager. 

"Ah," he muttered half aloud, "had the 
avaricious old wretch only assigned the task of 
painting the most correct and exquisite likeness 
of my Gertrude by Christmas eve, the thing 
would have been easy enough, I could readily 
have accomplished that with a certainty of 
success ; but to expect me to compose a sonata 
in five weeks, without knowing a note of music, 
he knew it to-be an impossibility, and did it only 
to insult me ; ah ! the treacherous deceitful old 

curmudgeon, I could find in my heart to " 

but what the^ irritated artist could find in his 
heart to inflict on the respectable parent of his 
mistress, cannot be related, foj 
suddenly susi 
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to cast his eyes on a painting he had just com- 
pleted, and was to take home on the following 
day. 

It was the portrait of a lady in the very 
summer of her days, and of rare and exquisite 
beauty, which the artist had pourtrayed with 
singular skill and effect. But notwithstanding 
the beauty of the features, there was* a peculiar 
expression, especially about the eyes and mouth, 
that while they rivetted the gaze of the beholder 
even to fascination, left an unpleasing impression 
on the mind; the eyes were intensely black, 
large, and lustrou.^, with an inviting yet half 
sarcastic expression, as though the owner had 
first encouraged her admirers with hope, and 
then turned their attentions into riilicule. The 
lips were full, pouting, and voluptuous, but 
scornful in their curve ; but, altogether, it was 

^ a countenance irresistibly fascinating, as it was 

^BgKtraordinary and uncommon. 

1^. 
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Bertram had copied this portrait from an ori- 
ginal painting in the possession of a wealthy Jew 
picture dealer who occasionally employed him, 
but how long it had been in his possession, or 
by what means it came there, he was wholly 
ignorant; and so careful was the Jew of the pic- 
ture, that he would not permit the artist to 
sketch it except in his presence ; and on one 
occasion, when Bertram asked who it represented, 
the Jew removed it instantly from his sight, and 
locked it away in a cabinet, telling him he might 
finish his work from memory, or forfeit the sum 
for which he had undertaken it, as he should 
behold the painting no more. 

Piqued at the contemptuous tone and manner 
of the Jew, Bertram returned home resolved that 
he would finish the picture from memory, and 
render th€ copy a correct one, and so strong an 
impression had the features made on his mind, 
that he succeeded beyond his expectations. The 
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copy was even superior as a work of art to the 
original painting, which was faded and discolored 
through age and damp. 

And as the exulting artist gazed with intense 
satisfaction on his work, calling to mind the con- 
temptuous and sarcastic tone of the Jew, his 
heart bounded with a feeling of gratified pride, 
that he had been able to finish the portrait from 
the imperfect sketch he had taken, and antici- 
pated the applause that such a performance he 
hoped would ensure him, as well as lead to future 
fame. 

It was during the artist's agitated walk up 
and down the room that his gaze inadvertently 
ffell on this portrait, the lamp being placed in 
such a position that its rays fell directly on the 
features, shewing them off as it were in relief, 
and enduing them with a life-like interest that 
absolutely startled Bertram as he gazed with a 
fascinated look on the remarkable eyes of the 
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picture, and for some moments was unable to 
withdraw his own. ^ 

The mocking sarcastic expression of the eyes 
had disappeared, and a glance of pity seemed 
mingling with their dreamy languishment, as 
though in sympathy with the artist's feelings- 
But of course this was merely the effect of an 
over-excited imagination, the profound still- 
ness of the midnight hour, and the doubtful 
flickering light that was cast upon the picture. 
Bertram placed the lamp in another position, 
and the features were thrown more into the shade, 
but the same look liaunted him still; he passed 
his hand across his eyes and looked again, the 
lamp shot up a sudden flame, and the artist 
fancied he beheld the eyelids of the portrait 
droop, while a roguish smile seemed to play 
about the corners of the ruby lips that looked so 
rich and tempting. 

Bertram was tinctured with a spice of the 
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romantic superstition of his country, and without 
reflecting on the absurdity of the thing, he attri- 
buted it to the effect of magic, and turning away 
resolved to contemplate Ihe picture no more 
that night ; but on the following evening to seek 
the sage Alasco, and enquire of him whether he 
knew any thing of the original. 

This important personage enjoyed a very ex- 
tensive reputation for his learning and skill in- 
the occult sciences and other lore that he prac- 
tised, it was said, greatly to his own pecuniary 
advantage, »for numbers of the good citizens of 
Vienna, and not a few of the higher ranks, 
resorted to him for the purpose of diving into 
the hidden secrets of futurity. 



I 5 
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CHAPTER IIL 



On the following morning, after iis frugal 
breakfast, Bertram proceeded to the Jew's with 
the portrait, and with an air of triumph pre- 
sented it to him. 

" I am punctual to my time and my agree- 
ment,*' he said, as he slowly removed the picture 
from its case, and placed it an advantageous 
light. 

The Jew put on his spectacles and scruti- 
nised it deliberately and loDg; he then smiled 
grimly. 

''I am satisfied, young man," said he at 
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lengtii, " you hnre performed your task correctly, 
and it will be your own fault if you do not rise 
to future eminence in your profession. There 
is the sum I promised, and a trifle over, to mark 
^he satisfaction l^at I feel. But ere we part 
listen to a word of advice. Never again ex- 
press undue curiosity about any work you may 
be called upon to copy ; for the fixture work in 
silence. Adieu ; say not h word. When in my 
power I shall not forget to serve you. Now 
depart " 

Bertram was about to speak, and return his 
thanks for the unexpected generosity he had 
dis|dayed in paying him double for his wo^fc, 
T)ut the Jew held up his hand, as if to prevent 
any reply, and taking up the portrait, left the 
apartment, while an old domestic conducted the 
artist to the door. 

Bertram was so captivated with the portrait 
that he had taken a miniature copy for himself. 
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which he enclosed in a case and suspended round 
his neck hy a gold chain of small but exquisitely 
wrought links ; it was an heir-loom of his family, 
which though now decayed, had formerly been 
of consequence ; and throwing his cloak around 
him on the evening of the same day, he sallied 
forth with the intention of seeking the Astrologer 
Alasco, whose dwelling was situated at some 
distance from his own. It was a dark, unplea- 
sant evening, and heavy drops of rain began to 
fall, while the wind in fitful gusts swept mourn- 
fully through the streets, and as the artist 
quickened his pace he drew his cloak more 
closely about him, wending his way through 
various streets and turnings, until he stood 
before the projecting porch of an ancient edifice 
that stood isolated, and nearly surrounded by a 
high blank wall. 

Bertram pulled the handle of a bell that hung 
on one side of the'porch, and after a few minutes' 
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interval the summons was answered by an old 
woman, who peered cautiously through a grated 
wicket in the door, and asked the visitor what 
he want(5d. 

"Is the Signor Alasco within?" 

" Tes/' replied the old porteress, " but he is 
engaged at present, and cannot be disturbed." 

"When will the Signor be at liberty, good 
mother?" returned the artist, slipping a coin 
through the grating into the woman's hand, who 
began immediately, as her fingers closed over it, 
to unbar and ,unlock the ponderous door. 

" Step inside,'* said she, in a less abrupt tone 
than before. " Ah, bless me ! What, is it the 
Herr Bertram? Now, out upon my poor old 
eyes, I did not recognise you at first. The 
Signer is engaged at present with a lady, but 
she has been here some time, and will doubtless 
shortly take her leave Follow me." 

The old dame then led the way across a paved 
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court, and conducting the risitor through a spa- 
cious hall payed with stone, ushered him into a 
small apartment, from .the centre of which was 
suspended a dimly burning lamp, and desiring 
he would take a seat, closed the door and left 
the artist to his meditations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Bertram had not waited long before he heard 
the sound of footsteps in the hall, and wiHi a 
feeling of ourosity that seemed inherent to his 
natare, be opened the door and looked out. The 
Signor himsdf, ^ a tdl reneraUe looking figitre 
with a beard that descended nearly to his girdle, 
was escorting a lady to the door ; she was too 
closely teiled and muffled np for the artist to 
distinguish « feature, but she was evideniiy of 
eonseqtfenoe from the astrologer himeelf attend- 
ing her. 

" Tour servants, madame, I Mppos^ wait with- 
out?" jjaid he ih a low tone. 
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^ Ther wait in the npxt street with my 
equipage," she replied, *^ and pra j accept that 
purse, Signor.for the trooble you haye taken, and 
mj thanks." 

The Signor bowed low as he weighed the purse 
in his hand previous to dropping it into his 
pocket, and when the door had closed on his 
visitor, he retraced his steps across the hall and 
disappeared beyond a door at the upper end. 

Shortly afterwards the old woman returned 
and beckoning the artist to follow her, conducted 
him into the presence of her master. 

The Astrologer Alasco, was seated in a small 
square apartment at a table, on which lay 
scattered about a number of miscellaneous 
articles, and before him was a ponderous folio 
volume, over whose leaves he appeared to be in- 
tently occupied when Bertram entered. 

He received his visitor with a courteous in- 
clination of the head and enquired his bust- 
ness. 
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The artist drew forth the miniature copy of the 
portrait, and asked the Signor whether he would 
inform him who was the original. 

Alasco examined it attentively for some mo- 
ments, and then asked the artist how it came into 
his possession, and by whom it had been copied. 

" The miniature was copied by myself/* replied 
Bertram, " from a large sized portrait,'' and he 
then related how he had first sketched the por- 
trait from an original painting that was in the 
possession of the Jew picture dealer, Levi Solo- 
mons, and the jealous care he took of it. 

" I am not surprised at that," returned Alasco, 
" but I marvel how he became possessed of a por- 
trait that for years had been consigned to a 
lumber garret, and the very name of the original 
long since forgotten, except by her immediate 
descendants." 

'• You do know who she was then," exclaimed 
the artist, in an eager tone. 
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"I do," returned Alasco, "she was the daughter 
of a noble house in Venice, and has been dead 
more than three hundred years.^^ 

Bertram gazed on the astrologer and the minia- 
ture which he still held in his hand with almost 
breathless astonishment. 

^^Three hundred years !^^ he repeated. 

" Yes, and she was celebrated for her beauty, 
her extraordinary musical abilities, and her 
crimes." 

" Her crimes ! Signer." 

" Yes, the original of this miniature, which I 
must say you have copied with great fidelity 
and delicate skill, for I have seen the original 
painting you have mentioned, was accused of 
sorcery, adultery, and the murder of her hus- 
band, three charges that were sufficient to doom 
her to everlasting perdition. But the affair 
was hushed up by her family, who hurried her 
into a convent, from which she however found 



^ 
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means to escape, and what become of her after- 
wards was never exactly known ; but some years 
subsequently a woman, who had been notorious 
for her gallantries and the practice of forbidden 
lore, died at Naples, and though she had passed 
under another name, it was supposed from a- few 
peculiar circumstances to have been her; and if 
so retribution overtook her in her guilty course, 
for she was stabbed by one of her lovers in a fit 
of jealous fury. But this chain, where got you 
that? The workmanship and design are rare and 
singular, and it exactly resembles one that I re- 
member to have seen in the possession of a former 
esteemed friend of mine, now no more.'* 

" That chain. Signer, is a family relic, and 
belonged to my late father." 

'*Your father !'' repeated the astrologer in 
astonishment, " are you the son of Antonio di 
^ossein, my dear deceased friend." 

" I am," replied the artist, equally surprised 
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that Alasco should have been so well aquainted 
with his father. 

The astrologer gazed long and attentively on 
the countenance of his visitor, and then rising 
from his seat cordially embraced him. 

*•* I can trace the features of my late dear 
friend in yours." said he, " for I knew him when 
he was about your age, and you shall be welcome 
to my roof at all times for his sake. I esteemed 
him highly, and owed him much, that is a debt 
of gratitude for a material service he had it in 
his power to render me, and singular to relate I 
have been for some time endeavouring to trace 
his son, whom I little expected to exist in the 
obscure artist Bertram. Tour father had pre- 
viously to his death suffered deeply from a law 
suit that was decided against him, and was re- 
duced to poverty, in which he died. I happened 
to be at a distance and was ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance until long afterwards, when I heard 
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he had left a son, biit no one could give me any 
information respecting him, and greatly do I re- 
joice that accident ,at last has been the means of 
your discovery. Henceforth I take you under 
my protection, and under whatever circumstances 
my art, or services, or purse can be avail- 
able, you may command me." 

Bertram was of course profuse in his acknow- 
ledgments, and thought himself extremely fortu- 
nate in having thus secured so powerful a friend 
that seemed so willing to assist him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Now," said Alasco, after a pause, '* what is 
there I can do to serve you? I noticed your 
anxiety to know who was the original of the 
miniature you have painted with such exquisite 
delicacy and skill, that I predict you may with 
care and attention attain to great things in your 
profession. I trust you have not fallen in love 
with it, and wish me to exercise my art in at- 
tempting to raise a lady who has been dead 
these hundred years ; the task might be some- 
what difficult." 

The astrologer spoke in a good-humoured 
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strain of jocularity that made Bertram smile, 
and he blushed as he replied, — 

" Not exactly in love, Signor,. with the resem- 
blance of a woman whose life was sullied by so 
many crimes, bat — '' 

" But what, my son? Speak freely and with- 
out restraint, and make known your request; 
for I can perceive there is one trembling on 
your lips." 

The artist, thus encouraged, explained how 
matters stood, including the mutual love that 
had for some time existed between Gertrude 
Nicolstein and himself, her father's late determi- 
nation, and his own despair. 

Alasco shook his head. 

" I perceive the difficulties of y«ur position," 
said he, " for I am acquainted with Nicolstein, 
and know him to be subtile of purpose and ava- 
ricious in disposition. He never intended that 
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you should possess his daughter; but designs 
her for the merchant, Waldberg." 

Bertram started and clenched his hand. 

" Are you sure of that, Signor?" said he. 

" Certain of it. Nicolstein has pretended to 
give you an equal chance with the rest of his 
daughter's suitors, but it was only to get rid of 
your solicitations. He has promised the mer- 
chant Waldberg she shall be his independently of 
his expected success as a musical composer on the 
appointed Christmas eve : and thus countenanced 
by the father, how can you, poor, and to all 
appearance, friendless as you stand, how can you 
expect success, besides being ignorant, you say, 
of the rudiments of music. You must endea- 
vour to banish Gertrude Nicolstein from your 
mind." 

" That, Signer, would be impossible," replied 
Bertram, hastily. "Nor can I cease from 
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making some attempt to win her, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties that surround me." 

The astrologer smiled. " I have promised to 
assist you, have I not ?" said he. " I have 
pledged my word, and will not retract it. But 
I must say, that your case is one of extreme 
difficulty; and to insure success, absolute im- 
possibilities have to be surmounted ; still I will 
endeavour to do all I can for you." 

Bertram was about to speak, but Alasco 
waved his hand, " Tou are entirely ignorant of 
music, if I understand you rightly ?" 

" Of written notes," replied the artist; "but 
my ear and memory are excellent. I could play 
any piece of music that I have only once heard, 
by ear, and my memory retains it." 

" That is an extraordinary gift, certainly," 
said the astrologer, in a musing tone ; " but the 
condition is, that you must produce a sonata, is 
it not?" 

VOL. III. K 
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'* Unfortunately, Signer, it is ; and how to set 
about such a task I know not. I am a painter, 
not a musician, and had it been to paint a por- 
trait of my Gertrude by Christmas eve, evwy 
difficulty would have vanished; old Nicolstein 
knew I was ignorant of music, and I know not 
chat he is aware I can play by ear/' 

" Even something might be made of that,'* 
said Alasco, in a musing tone. " You say year 
ear and memory are good ?" 

" So much so, Signor, that I could listen to a 
difficult overture at the opera, or any where, and 
when I returned home could play it off cor- 
rectly." 

" That is a rare gift indeed," returned the 
astrologer, "and were you to perform even 
such an achievement on Christmas eve, you 
would deserve your mistress. Well, we will 
see what can be done towards even accom- 
plishing this ; as for your attempting com- 
position, it is an entire impossibility that can- 
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not for a moment be entertained, therefore we 
must try some other means for the furtherance 
of your wish," 

Bertram poured forth a torrent of acknow- 
ledgements with almost breathless agitation. 
** You will render me everlastingly your debtor, 
Signor," said he, " if I can but win my Ger- 
trude; for without her existence would be a 
blMk. I could not behold her another's and 
survive," 

" You talk like a foolish young man," said 
the astrologer, *' and will have more sense in 
time, at least I trust so. But it is the case 
with every love-stricken youth, who fancies he 
cannot live without his mistress. However, 
come to me again to-morrow night one hour be- 
fore twdve, and I will be prepared to receive 
yau. Now, adieu." 

The artist then took his leave with renewed 
hope, and quitting the astrologer returned 

home. 

K 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It cannot be doubted that Bertram was punctual 
to the time appointed on the following night, 
when he was received by the Astrologer in a 
lofty spacious saloon, lighted by a lamp that was 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling, whose 
rays failing to penetrate beyond a certain space 
left the rest in deep shade and at the upper end 
of the room the artist noticed a dark curtain 
that depended apparently before some recess, 
and reached from the ceiling to the floor. 

The Astrologer's tall, commanding figure was 
enveloped in a loose robe of crimson stuflF fast- 
ened round his middle with a broad belt of black 
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velvet inscribed with some cabalistic characters, 
and as he stood in the centre of the room with a 
long ebony wand in his hand, appearing to be 
describing a circle, he presented an appearance 
that was imposing and majestic. 

" You are punctual," said he, " and I expected 
that you would be so. Step within yonder circle, 
but previously to doing so, I warn you not to 
speak nor utter the slightest ejaculation at what 
you may see or hear. One word spoken would 
immediately break the spell, and, in that case I 
could not answer for the consequences. Are you 
prepared to abide by these conditions ?" 

Bertram of course said he was, and at a 
motion from Alasco stepped within the circle 
and seated himself on a couch as directed by the 
astrologer, who then drew a small phial from his 
vest that contained a gold-coloured liquid, which 
he poured into a glass and desired the artist to 
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swallow. It sent forth a powerful aromatic 
odour that seemed to penetrate to his brain and 
pervade his frame with a singular sensation; it 
was not exactly a drowsy feel, but a kind of 
dreamy listlessness that gradually overpowered 
his faculties, and he sank back on the couch 
with a sigh, as the astrologer, who stood before 
him, waved his hands in the air with a slow and 
graceful motion that seemed to increase the 
dreamy languor he felt imperceptibly stealing over 
him, and yet his eyes remained open as he sat 
watching the motions of Alasco, who raised his 
wand and the curtain began slowly to ascend, 
while strains of soft music floated through the 
room. 

Nothing at first was visible but a cloud of 
misty vapour that filled the space, but when tliey 
had cleared away it represented a magnific^it 
saloon brilliantly lighted, and filled with a crowd 
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of persons of both sexes, splendidly attired, who 
were enjoying themselves in the mazy windings 
of the dance. 

Suddenly the music ceased and the dancers 
gradually diaappeared, v^hen slowly emerging, 
OS it were, from the same vapoury mist as before, 
an object became visible that at once ri vetted 
the artist's attention and kept him motionless 
with amazement. 

It seemed as if the original of the remarkable 
portrait he had copied had started once more 
into being and appeared before him. The features 
and the costume, rich and sparkling with jewels, 
were precisely the same, and the dark lustrous 
eyes, with their peculiar expression, were fixed 
on him. Bertram could scarcely believe his 
senses, and turned away his head, thetn ventured 
another glance, but it seemed no illusion ; there 
sat the lady before an open harpsichord, over 
the keys of which her fingers wandered in many 
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a mazy turn, while her eyes were still fixed on 
him. 

She struck a few chords with a meaning smile 
on her lips, and half sarcastic, half languishing 
expression in her eyes as she fixed them still 
more intently on the artist, for there was no 
music on the desk, and after an opening prelude 
she glided gracefully into an air so full of tender 
pathos and melting sweetness that Bertram lis- 
tened with ecstacy to the ravishing sounds, fear- 
ful almost of drawing a breath lest he might lose 
a note. On this air the fair musician gave the 
most surprising variations, each one rivalling 
the last in beauty of expression and scientific 
wonders that filled the listener with astonish- 
ment and admiration. Making quick transitions 
from grave to gay and from gay to grave again, 
the air being distinctly heard through every in- 
tricate part, luxuriating, as it were, in all the 
depths of harmony with a masterly precision, 
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I 

until she had fairly wrought her listener to a 
state of enthusiastic ecstacy^ and the artist, 
unable any longer to control the emotions that 
he felt, sprung forward and exclaimed : — 

"Could I but perform such a sonata as that, I 
would give—" 



K 5 
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CHAPTER VII, 



At the moment the artist so inadvertently broke 
the compact by speaking, the music abmptly 
ceased, the lights were extinguished — all but the 
lamp in the saloon where Bertram was seated — 
the ascending vapour concealed the musician 
from his sight, and the curtain descended rapidly 
to the ground. 

"Rash young man," said Alasco, "you have 
disobeyed my warning and dissolved the spell, 
therefore must be content to abide by the conse- 
quences/^ 

Bertram was highly vexed with himself, but 
it was too late. Still, that wonderful sonata 
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had taken such a powerful hold on his imagina- 
tion, that he felt as though every note was float- 
ing through his brain, and he longed for an in- 
strument, that he might see how far he could re- 
member it; for though there was a mystery 
about the musician, he felt certain the music 
itself was no illusion. But the lady — who was 
she? Did the original of that strange portrait 
really exist, notwithstanding Alasco had said 
she had been dead three hundred years; it 
seemed astonishing, and beyond his comprehen- 
sion. There was some mystery attached to it, 
and he felt bewildered, perplexed, and uneasy, 
especially as he noticed a peculiar smile hover- 
ing about the mouth of the astrologer. 

"Who is that lady, Signer?" he could not 
refrain from asking, even should Alasco feel 
offended. " I never beheld so exact a resem- 
blance to the — " 

Bertram suddenly broke off, for he scarcely 
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knew what to saj, he felt so mystified and be- 
wildered. 

That Alasco's art, powerful as it might be^ 
could raise a woman to life that had been dead 
three hundred years, he felt convinced was pre- 
posterous and impossible; and even had he 
raised a shadow, supposing such a thing possible, 
that shadow could not have performed an elabo- 
rate piece of music in so perfectly tangible a 
manner. The more the artist reflected on the 
circumstance, the more he felt puzzled and per- 
plexed, until at last the astrologer, taking com- 
passion on his bewilderment, asked if he thought 
he could remember that sonata sufficiently to 
play it off by ear, having said that his ear and 
memory were so excellent. Bertram replied 
that he thought he could, and was extremely 
anxious to try, for could he perform such a 
sonata on the approaching Christmas Eve, he 
felt persuaded that it might win his Gertrude. 
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"Well," said the astrologer, "I can do no 
more for you to-night, as your own heedlessness 
has dissolved the spell : but come again to me 
to-morrow night at the same hour, and the mys- 
tery shall be explained. Perhaps, if you can 
keep the condition better, you may hear the 
same strains again. Ask no questions now, but 
go home. Adieu." 

The mystery was explained, and in a few 
brief words we will explain it also. The lady 
whom Bertram had seen leaving the astrologer's 
dwelling on the night he first called there, had 
been consulting Alasco about some love aflFair of 
her own that her friends were somewhat averse to, 
and she was a direct descendant of the lady whose 
portrait Bertram had copied ; the Jew, who was in 
some measure connected with her family, having 
purloined it from the lumber garret unknown to 
them, being struck with the beauty of the pic- 
ture. The lady who had visited Alasco bore so 
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fitriking a resemblance to the portrait that she 
might readily have passed for the original, and 
1he astrologer, in his generous wish to serve the 
son of his deceased friend, had solicited her to 
lend herself to a little plan he was arranging for 
Bertram, explaining to her the extraordinary 
gift he possessed of playing any piece of music 
he might have listened to by ear, his memory 
being so retentive, and the dilemma he stood in 
respecting Grertrude Nicolstein and her father. 

The lady v^y kindly entered into the scheme, 
appearing to be highly amused with it, and 
sympathised with the poor young artist, who 
was in such trouble about the fear of losing his 
mistress that she felt quite interested about him ; 
and accompanied by a female friend with Whom 
she was on a visit, she performed her part in the 
little scene that Alaseo had arranged, for she not 
only inherited the beauty of her anc^tress, but 
her wonderful musical genius, whidi she exerted 
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to the utmost on this occasion, and assisted by 
the astrologer's mystic art to enhance the effect 
on the artist's imagination, it succeeded admir* 
ably, and Bertram was raised in consequence 
from the depths of despair to lie very pinnacle 
of hope. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 



The eventful Christmas eve at length arrived 
on which the fate of Grertrude Nicolstein was to 
be decided, and it literally depended on the 
merits, not of a song but a sonata. The acknow- 
ledged beauty of Vienna was not exactly going 
for a song, that would have been too cheap, but 
it was pretty much the same; and it was impos- 
sible to describe the hopes and fears, doubts and 
despair that agitated the heart of the unhappy 
young lady as the day approached that she feared 
might consign her to the arms of a man whom 
she detested. She had neither seen nor heard 
anything of Bertram during the interval, for she 
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was too dutiful to transgress her father's com- 
mands ; and when the night actually arrived that 
was to decide her future fate, she could scarcely, 
keep herself alive, and fainted twice while dress- 
ing herself, by her father's orders, in the very 
best attire she possessed. 

The apartment in which the company were to 
assemble was decorated with wreaths of flowers 
and laurel interspersed amongst the lamps, and 
presented a very gay appearance. But it was 
all lost on Gertrude who was led into the room 
by her father and seated at the upper end, on a 
seat raised a little above the rest, that all present 
might enjoy a full sight of her beauty and the 
jewels that sparkled in her hair and about her 
dress. But with her pale melancholy counten- 
ance and her eyes cast down, she looked more 
like a victim decorated for an approaching 
sacrifice, than a joyous bride expectant. 

At seven o'clock the company began to arrive 
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and at eight the concert commenced, and several 
sonatas were performed amid the applause of 
the guests, but old Nicolstein remained silent, 
laughing in his sleeve to think that all these poor 
musicians had been exerting their talents and 
giving themselves a deal of trouble for nothing; 
the mind of the cunning old gentleman being 
made up about the matter. 

All had played but Waldberg, and he then 
took his seat at the instrument with a self con- 
fident air, as though certain his sonata would 
carry oflf the prize, and a very clever perfornw- 
ance it was, and when finished the applause 
was very great. Old Nicolstein looked then in 
his glory, he shook hands with Waldberg, whis- 
pering that Gertrude was his and led him in 
triumph to where she was seated, pale as a lily 
and looking every moment as if she would faint, 
while her father ran about the room extoUing 
the merits of the piece juat played, rubbing his 
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hands exultingly together and taking prodigious 
quantities of snuff. 

The concert was supposed now to be at an end, 
and the young people were waiting impatiently 
for the signal to begin the dance that was ex- 
pected to close the evening's festivities, when 
suddenly a young man with apale but perfectly 
composed countenance stepped up to the instru- 
ment and began to run over the keys. The 
guests at first looked impatient, but the sounds 
he drew forth soon compelled them to listen, 
first with attention and afterwards with ectasy, 
and when he had concluded the room shook with 
liie applause that followed ; it was vociferous. 

^ Who is he?" said one. " Don't know,*' re- 
plied another, " but at all events the sonata last 
played is the best and deserves our host's fair 
daughter,*' and then the clapping of hands, 
stamping on the floor, and knocking of sticks was 
renewed until more than one old lady was ob- 
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served to raise her hands to her ears to shut out 
the noise. Old Nicolstein groaned awfully, and 
was on the point of stepping forward to drag the 
young man from his seat, when he found his arm 
seized in a powerful grasp, and turning round 
he encountered the venerable and majestic figure 
of the astrologer, who bent his eyes on him with 
a stern look. 

" You have given the young man," said he, 
" an equal chance with the rest to win your 
daughter, and you must abide by your own pro- 
posal." 

Nicolstein quailed beneath the stern glance 
and authoritative tone of the astrologer, who was 
patronised by the great and powerful in Vienna, 
and was esteemed a man of no small consequence 
therefor his learning and skill in different sciences 
and arts ; he felt that he was in the power of a 
master spirit, and though he chafed inwardly at 
the restraint that was so peremptorily laid upon 
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hiin, be remained passive until the musician had 
finished his performance,disappearing as suddenly 
as he had appeared, giving Nicolstein no oppor- 
tunity for the abuse with which he had intended 
to overwhelm him. 

" Now, Herr Nicolstein," said Alasco with a 
meaning smile, " do you not think my young 
friend Bertram is entitled to carry off the prize, 
in the person of your fair daughter yonder by 
the superior excellence of his performance, for 
even you must allow It has completely thrown 
that of the merchant Waldberg in the shade." 

" I allow nothing of the kind," replied Nicol- 
stein, in a surly tone, " and it is none of the 
painter Bertram's composition, for he knows 
not a note of music." 

" Whether he does or not," returned Alasco, 
*' he has achieved wonders to-night ; and accord- 
ing to your own declaration, be is entitled to 
your daughter's hand." 
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*" It caoDot be,'* said Nicoldteiii, ^* I haTe pith 
mi^ Gertiiide to the merchant Waldberg, who 
really did compose the music that he plajed, and 
his sonata was the best." 

^*Waldberg did not compose the piece he 
played," replied Alasco, '*he copied it fit>m a 
composer, whose skill he conld neyer reach." 

^^ How do yon know that Waldberg did not 
compose the music? I say he did j and 111 hear 
no more about the matter ; it is decided Waldbefg 
shall have my danght^." 

^^ We ^all see," coolly r^narked the astrolo- 
ger, advancing towards the door which he threw 
open, and to the astonishment of the guests, a 
party of soldiers rushed into the room. 

"Yonder is your prisoner," said Alasco, 
pointing to Waldberg, who was whispering some- 
thing in Gertrude's ear, " do your duty." 

The merchant turned pale as dea& and at- 

I" 

tempted to escape, but the soldi^^ seized him 
and held him &st. 
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All now was consternation in the room, some 
ladies screamed, others fainted, and Nicolstein 
in a fury asked the meaning of such an out- 
rage. 

" I accuse Waldberg of being a traitor to the 
state," said the astrologer, "his papers have 
been seized, and he is now a prisoner until the 
Emperor's pleasure shall be known. Away with 
him." 

Nicolstein, at the name of the Emperor and the 
crime of which his late guest was accused, re- 
mained silent, although he felt inclined to storm. 
The evening of course was now broken up and all 
the guests departed except Alasco, who contrived 
before he left to bring old Nicolstein to consent 
that Bertram should wed his daughter, notwith- 
standing the sonata was not his own composi- 
tion. But the principal motive that induced 
him to consent to the union of the lovers, was, 
that Alasco had promised to take care cf the 
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artist's future fortune, and eventually make him 
his heir. 

This was conclusive; the betrothment took 
place on Christmas Day, and Gertrude felt so 
tumultuously happy that it was beyond expres- 
sion ; and the artist, no less so, never forgot that 
he owed his happiness to the influence of his 
friend the astrologer, who had so faithfully kept 
his word by assisting him to the attainment of 
his wishes on the eventful Christmas Eve. 



THE END OB THE PAINTER OF VIENNA. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SOME ACCOUNT OP TfiE LARKINS FAHILT. 

The two Misses Larkins, with their mother, a re- 
spectable quiet old lady, occupied the second 
floor of a house in Great Titchfield Street, and 
took in needlework, that never-failing resource 
of females with small means, or rather no means 
at all, the proceeds of which the young ladies 
put into their pockets. As the old lady had a 
small income that was sufficient for the purposes 
of housekeeping on a frugal plan, and the girls 

always contrived to appear smartly dressed on 

L 2 
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very limited means. But on a Sunday, or when 
going out to tea, was the time to behold the 
Misses Larkins in the full glory of their finery. 
The grey lustre dresses were made exactly alike, in 
the height of the fashion, and each wore a steel 
chain round her neck that bore a striking re- 
semblance to a jack chain on reduced principles; 
lace ruffles, and bracelets of black velvet secured 
by a steel buckle, the long ends of the former 
dangling in everything, and both looked as prim 
and precise as though they had just stepped 
from a band-box. 

But the two Misses Larkins were remarkably 
prim and formal in their manner, affecting great 
gentility, and were very particular about what 
acquaintances they formed. Mrs. Larkins, 
during the life- time of her husband, -kept an 
inn, and was very fond of talking about the 
departed glories of the old coach days when she 
could get anyone to listen to her; and how the 
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dinner or supper of any particular coach would 
be always ready to place on the table the very 
moment that it drew up with its four reeking 
horses before the door. And then the poor old 
soul would sigh and shake her head as she 
added — 

"But now everything was different i the inn- 
keepers were ruined, and obliged to give up 
business, or rather their once flourishing busi- 
ness had given up them, and nothing was heard 
of now-a-days but steam ! " 

Mrs. Larkins had encountered a few difficul- 
ties since her husband's death in bringing up 
a family of eight children, yet she was thankful 
to say they were all established in life except 
Martha and Milly, and they could maintain 
themselves by their needles. 

They could make ladies' dresses and juvenile 
dresses, and smart caps and bonnets as well, beside 
plain work and braiding, at which Miss Milly, 
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the youDgest, was very expert. All the rest of 
the family were married, and the two Misses 
Larkins were called old maids ! 

Miss Martha, or Patty Larkins as she was 
familiarly called by her family and friends, 
was rather irritable and quick in her temper, 
and could look extremely forbidding when she 
chose. Miss Milly was the best tempered of 
the two, but her health was very delicate, and 
all the domestic drudgery fell on Miss Patty, 
who would grumble at times about all the hard 
work falling on her shoulders, including the 
running of errands, which she detested. 

But when the old lady felt herself tolerably 
well she would go to market, being, as she said, 
an experienced hand ; for the girls, as she called 
them, knew no more what to purchase when they 
entered a butcher's shop, than children, taking 
just what might be given them, which did not 
suit Mrs. Larkins's notions of marketing. How:- 
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ever, the poor old lady fell ill, and then Miss 
Patty was compelled to go to market or go with- 
out a dinner, until she got used in time to make 
hard bargains, and would not put up with any 
article recommended by the butcher. 

One of the sisters had married a groom, which 
gave great offence to her family, at least the 
genteel part of it, including the " spinsters," 
who were of opinion she had disgraced herself 
by such an alliance : another sister was married 
to a green-grocer, who kept a coal-shed and sold 
oysters, having a whole row of tubs containing 
the best natives standing in due order before his 
shop window, and occasionally the honest green- 
grocer would let himself out by the night to 
wait at genteel parties, and these two unlucky 
couples were seldom mentioned or invited to any 
of the Misses Larkins^ genteel evening parties. 
Mr. Muggins, the green -grocer, was hated as 
Imng an extremely vulgar man by his genteel 
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sisters-in-law, the ** spinsters," though the poor 
mother was glad enough of the opportunity 
to get a superfluous daughter off her hands 
to a respectable tradesman, if he did not happen 
to be as genteel as could have, been wished. 
Susan and he appeared to be very happy, she 
helped to open oysters for the customers, and 
arranged smart bouquets for wedding breakfasts 
and evening parties : they were an industrious 
pair and wished to save something for their old 
age. 

Two of the brothers were married to queer 
wives with whom the Misses Larkins were not 
on visiting terms. One brother, who was shop- 
man in a house of business in Regent-street, 
had a genteel wife, but she was afllicted with a 
violent temper, had quarrelled with the two 
precise spinsters, and could not be prevailed on 
to make it up again. The next brother had a 
low wife, who was a straw-bonnet maker and 
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addicted to taking little occasional stimulants 
on a cold winter's night, just by way of keeping 
out the frosty air, and her husband was some- 
what addicted to the same pernicious prac- 
tice, and not unfrequently they would fall at 
loggerheads together about which had taken the 
largest potation ; the gentleman was a tailor by 
profession, and resided in some unknown street 
branching from the New Cut, Lambeth. He 
was merely a journeyman, and worked when he 
could procure employment, and when he could 
not he would loiter and idle about anywhere and 
everywhere; sometimes making pedestrian ex- 
cursions to Greenwich or Gravesead, scraping 
acquaintance with any one he chanced to meet, 
not being in the least particular. He scorned 
the proud stuck-up airs and graces of his spins- 
ter sisters, whom he called peevish " old maids.'? 
And not unfrequently during the summer leisure, 

L 5 
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Mr. Richard Larkins might be seen angling in 
some shady stream, or loitering abont some road- 
side public house with a porter pot or glass of 
grog in one hand, laying down the law to his 
pot companions with noisy argument, while in 
the other hand he would brandish a pipe. 

The elder brother was very different. He re- 
sided entirely in the country, had married 9 
very genteel young lady, who boasted of her 
genteel relations, and the fortune of fire thou- 
sand pounds she had brought the fortunate !lfr. 
Peter Larkins; and they li^ed, as a matter of 
course, in a very genteel house, kept the jnost 
genteel draper's shop in the town, and Tisited 
only the very genteelest people there. Of these 
relations the Misses Larkins were never weary 
of talking about, their fine house, fine^ furniturei 
their fine children, and their superfine selves. 

Peter was quite a gentlemain, ajnd his wife 
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was the perfect lady, though it could not be de- 
lii^d she was a little proud; but then, cojisider-r 
log she was so clever and accomplished, and so 
ricbi it was very excusable and not to be won- 
dered at in the least. This accomplished lady 
very heartily despised her jiusband's family, the 
two spinsters especially, and had never given 
ibem a second invitation to her house. 

But the '^ beauty " of the Larkins family was 
married to a fashionable tailor in Piccadilly, or 
gather his place of business was there ; for being 
a man of ambitious mind, his private residence 
was at Brompton, the house was extrava- 
gantly furnished, and kept up at a great ex- 
pense, so much so, it was the opinion of many 
persons envious no doubt of his fine house, that 
Davison was living too fast, and in a style that 
W^ im beyond hi^ means, hinting at such a ter- 
mination as bankrupt. Gazette, Queen's Bench, 
^c, before very many months were over. This, 
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no doubt, was all very ill-natured and malicious; 

but people will talk about their neighbours 

affairs in preference to their own, Tery often, and 

pass judgment accordingly, without waiting for 

a jury, when they imagine matters are looking 

suspiciius. 

They kept a genteel governess for the children, 

instead of sending them to a genteel juvenile 

establishment, and a full-grown page was kept 

to answer the door and wait at table, with a 

full compliment of sugar-loaf buttons on his 

jacket; and there was no end to the whims and 

fancies of Mr, Davison respecting the costume 

of his children. Being a fashionable tailor, he 

could exercise his taste and ingenuity in the 

peculiar cut and decoration of their jackets and 

polkas, until they resembled a troop of juvenile 

Merry- Andrews, and were stared and laughed at 
by everybody. 

The two Misses Larkins were never weary of 
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discussing the merits of this couple, and prais- 
ing the Brompton villa ; the beauty and dimen- 
sions of the dining-room sideboard, the grandeur 
of the damask curtains in the drawing-room, 
chairs, and couches to match, and abore all, the 
extreme gentility of their visiting list, though 
the spinsters were never invited to assist at any 
of the grand entertainments, except perhaps, 
being admitted as a favour, an evening or two 
after, to partake of stale cake and pastry, play 
dummy ' with some superannuated dowager, and 
listen to Mrs. Davison's languid complaints 
against her servants, her fatigues, the expense, 
the sad breakage of glass and china through the 
carelesness of the servants, and the extravagant 
waste and impertinences of the latter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE MISSES LAfiKINS DEBATE ABOUT TV HO THET 
SHOULD INYITE TO THEIR GENTEEL GHBISTMAS 
PAETT, AND WHAT THEY SHOULD HAVE FOB 
SUPPER. 

GHRI3TMAS had come round again, with its- 
bright holly, its ^^ mistletoe boughs/' and its 
good cheer. Christmas! that merry season of 
the year when the coldest hearts are often thawed 
for a time, even should they become as fast 
ice-bound as ever when the festival has passed ; 
and the Misses Larkins, having been invited to 
several parties, determined on giving a party 
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themseWeB, and then came the question of who 
should be inyited, beginning with their own 
family first| as a matter of course* 

Mr. and Mrs. Davison, with their eldest 
daughter, were put down at the head of thf^ 
list, which Miss Milly, pen in hand, and a slip 
of paper before her, began tp m»J^ out; the 
Tomkinses were out of the question-^Mr. Davi- 
aon would not isnti^r a roam wher^ Tonkins w^^, 
if he knew it; and they could not insult th^ 
Mumfords, who were so very genteel, by a^^g 
tiiem to meet a livery servant, when they j^pt 
a pe^ themselves and lived in ^igy^b style; then 
Muggins, the ^eengrocer, was too vulgar tp b^ 
invited; but Miss Milly ventured tP ren^^x^ 
that 8usan might be aski^d, as they ^ver left) 
the shop togethi^, sq that nioe ppiut wi^ settled} 
and her name was popped down. 

The brother in Regent Street ^ever visited 
tjiem, because his wife would not let Mm ; wd 
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Richard over the water was a disgraceful sot, 
and had not a decent suit of clothes to his name. 
His wife they knew nothing about ; she was a very 
low person indeed — a straw bonnet maker, or 
something of that kind, so they were out of the 
question. 

The Davisons and Mrs. Muggins were all of 
their own family that could be invited to this 
genteel party; and the Mumfords were such 
very superior kind of persons, that it was a 
doubt whether they would condescend to come 
at all. They occupied a house in Lloyd Square, 
Pentonville, and sported a four-wheel phaeton 
with a phantom turn-over seat behind, that 
always looked extremely unsafe and unpleasant 
to ride in. And when Mr. and Mrs. Mumford 
drove out, the nursery-maid, with the youngest 
child on her lap and the next juvenile perched 
by her side, occupied the ricketty elevation, 
when the maid would be continually looking 



^ 
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back over her shoulder, to see that the horses 
belonging to other vehicles did not poke their 
noses too near, and she told her fellow servant 
that she always rode out in fear lest she might 
be chucked into the road " out of that there 
nasty thing behind. Master didn't seem to know 
much about driving, and for her share she vastly 
preferred a good substantial ' shay cart/ *' 

A card of invitation, in Miss Milly's most 
approved style, was accordingly despatched 
to these genteel folks, and also to other 
ladies and gentlemen who were deemed of 
sufficient consequence to meet them ; and 
in due time all these invitations were ac- 
cepted, including the high and mighty Mum- 
fords. So the Misses Larkins having decided 
on their guests, it next became necessary to 
decide on the entertainment that should be pro- 
vided for them. Mrs. Larkins was for having 
a hot supper ; a boiled leg of mutton, with caper 
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sauce and mashed turnips, might, she thought, 
prove an agreeable variety with the roast turkey 
that had been sent them from the country by 
the genteel elder brother ; the old lady was evi- 
dently thinking of the commercial travellers* 
room at the " George," in the glorious old coach 
days; but Miss Patty Larkins almost fainted 
away at the bare suggestion of such a prepos- 
terous idea. How would it be possible for her, 
dressed for an evening party in her best attire, 
or second best as she would be at home, to toil 
and moil, roasting and frying, broiling and boil- 
ing, all at once, for Milly could not do a thing, 
and had she imagined her mother would hav^ 
entertained such a notion, she would never have 
proposed giving the party at all. And as it 
was they had need be preparing three days at 
least before hand, the fire-place in the back-room 
being so small, and they had no kitchen, which 
was very inconvenient, but they would submit 
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to any Inconvenience rather than borrow an ar- 
ticle of anyone, or solicit permission to boil or 
roast by their landlady's kitchen fire, as she was 
rather a queer sort of woman, could be very 
rude and abrupt in her manner at times, though 
they were such good lodgers, paying their rent 
regularly to the very day; and she was, more- 
over, one of those desperate managers who con- 
trive to have the breakfast things standing about 
unwashed until dinner time, and the dinner 
things would in their turn be laying in heaps 
when it was time to set the tea-table in the 
afternoon ; the good woman appeared to have no 
notion of being tidy, but was always in a 
muddle and litter of every description. 

Then the Misses Larkins wrangled and dis- 
puted about the supper, whether they should 
have a sirloin of beef or a* shoulder of mutton, 
a dish of pork sausages or a lobster to balance 
the pair of fowls, and a bam or a tongue for the 
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centre; a nice piece of pickled pork might do 
as well, and not cost so much as either ham or 
tongue. But then the Mumford's were coming, 
and they had everything in such style. 

At last it was settled that a sirloin of beef 
would look better than a shoulder of mutton, and 
pigeon pie would be better than fowls, as they 
had a turkey, and Mrs. Larkins insisted on 
having a dish of mashed potatoes hot, and browned 
before the fire, to flank the pigeon pie, with 
a ham in the centi e ; and next followed the pastry 
question; cold plum pudding, mince pies, jam 
tarts with open work covers cross barred to look 
smart, and a dish of custards, at making which 
Miss Larkins prided herself extremely. But 
the old lady voted for the pudding being served 
hot, instead of giving people a fit of indigestion 
by eating it cold, and after consulting with Miss 
Milly, Miss Larkins was of opinion they might 
in this particular indulge the mother. 
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They must engage Mrs. Scroggins for the 
evening, though she waS' such an uncouth, fore- 
right kind of woman, and as the pudding must be 
boiling for several hours before the guests as- 
sembled, it would be but the superintending the 
taking it out of the saucepan, $o it was decided 
that the plum pudding should be served up hot. 
And having arranged this important matter, it 
remained next to settle about the tea, whether 
it would be better to make it in the room or have 
it handed round. Mrs. Larkins was in favour of 
the former, it looked more comfortable, she 
thought, to see the china teacups and saucers 
nicely arranged on the table, and the 'urn,* 
hissing and steaming, and the gentlemen attend- 
ing on the ladies, and handing the toast and cake ; 
it would be less formal too, but she was over- 
ruled by her genteel daughters, and Miss Milly 
was to send in the tea and coffee from the next 
room, accompanied with plates of Sally Lunn 
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cakes, bread and butter rolled extremely thin 
round the knife, picnics, and muffins and 
crumpets. 

All was arranged, Miss Larkins went to 
market and bought the respective articles 
required for the occasion, and then followed the 
fuss, the fidgetting, fretting, and fuming, atten- 
dant on the culinary process ; Miss Patty being ^ 
always in a particular ill humour when any 
extra work was in hand, and on this particular 
occasion she was doubly so. The fire ii^ould not 
burn as she wished it should, always taking into 
its head to burn low, when she wished it to burn 
especial high and bright. The cat licked some 
of the cream intended for the custard, and eloped 
with one of the pigeons, which she dragged under 
the old bareau, and was intent on picking a wing 
without the ceremony of being cooked, when 
Miss Larkins, red hot with rage and standing 
over tiie fire basting the turkey and beating 
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eggs, seized the poker a^d hit the tbief such a 
determiaed knock on the head, that she dropped 
the pigeon aaid fell down in a fit^ whereupon 
Mrs. Larkins took the cat's part, and called Miss 
Patty cfttcl, but Uie animal soon recovered, and 
'die airageJ spinster turned her out of the 
room. 

Shortly after it was discovered the large sauce- 
pan had a hole in the bottom, and they had no 
other that would IskwI the pudding, so Miss 
Larkins after dark wrapped it in a sheet of 
l)rown paper and took it to a tinmant to repair, 
but he declared the saucepan was not worth 
mending, being fi^irly worn out with old age, so 
there seemed to be no alternative but borrowing 
or buying a new one,wh!ch aft^ some little con- 
sideration, Miss Larkii^ was incKned to t^iak 
would be the better pilan, so choosing a good 
stout boiler, she made the tiz^man allow some^ 
thing for the old utensil,! and then got a boy to 
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carry home the new purchase immediately, never 
losing sight of the urchin until she was housed, 
knowing that boys are not to be trusted, especially 
at Christmas time. 

Mrs. Larkins and Miss Milly expressed their 
surprise that the old saucepan should have been 
declared past mending, and the former thought 
it was an excuse of the cheating tinman's, who 
wished to sell a new saucepan if he could, and 
Patty was so easy in making a bargain, she 
might soon be cheated, at which imputation 
Miss Larkins turned extremely angry and 
threatened to carry back the new boiler, and 
demand her money and the old saucepan into the 
bargain, protesting she would never purchase 
another article for the house as long as she lived 
if that was all the thanks she got for her trouble, 
and going out in the fog and rain, the wind 
'blowing a hurricane all the time, so that she 
could scarcely stand, and had actually lost one half 
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of her French clog in crossing the road, and then 
Miss Larkins gave vent to her wounded feelings 
in a shower of tears, on beholding which Miss 
Milly coaxed her, and the old lady was extremely 
vexed with herself for having said what she 
had, and begged Miss Milly to clap on the 
kettle and make a nice tumbler of hot gin 
and water to prevent Patty from taking cold. 



VOL. in. M 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOW THE ^' genteel" GUESTS ASSEMBLED IN DtlE 
FORM AND PARTOOK OF TEA AND COFFEE, AND 
WHAT ACCIDENTS OCCURRED THEREAT. 

The important day arrived, the best china was 
carefully dusted, the " company'' glasses, plates 
and dishes, and knives and forks, were set out in 
due form on the old chest of drawers ; the pasty 
was sent home a trifle too brown, and the cake 
was burned at the side; but it could not be 
helped ; the custards were poured out into little 
glass cups and placed out of the cat's reach, the 
plum pudding was committed to the new boiler, 
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and then the ladies had leisure to arrange theic 
toilet for the evening. The grey lustres were 
on this occasion relieved by a neck tie and 
bracelets of rose-coloured velvet, with the eter- 
nal ^^ jack" chain bobbing about, and the ad- 
dition of a band with long streaming ends that 
reached down to their feet in front, had a very 
smart effect, being of the same roseatte hue as 
the bracelets; and Mrs. Larkins looked very 
respectable in a black silk dress, as she was 
seated in a corner of the old-fashioned sofa, by 
the fire place. 

But when Mrs. Scroggins, the char- v/oman, 
came, it was found necessary to make some im* 
provement in her toilet before she could wait on 
the expected guests: a clean white apron of 
Miss Patty's, which she used when making 
pastry, an old cap of Mrs. Larkins's, and 
collar of Miss MiUy's, with the rents in her 

gown pinned carefi^y up under the apron, made 

M 2 
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her look quite tidy. And before she had re- 
ceived her instructions, for the twentieth time, 
from Miss Larkins, a tremendous double knock 
and ring at the second floor bell, sent Mrs. 
Scroggings down stairs, head foremost, to usher 
up the visitors. 

^^ That is Davison, I am certain," remarked 
Aliss ^lilly, ^^ he always gives such a startling 
knock.*' 

^^ I dvu't think it is," returned Mrs. Larkins : 
^^ it is too early for them, unless Myra dined at 
the shop." 

Miss Milly elevated her head in the air, as 
alio i^jH^uted in contemptuous accents, ^^ Shop ! 
I should like Davison or Myra to hear you talk 
about dining at the ^ shop !' " 

^^ And why not, pray?* joined in the matter- 
of-fact old lady. ^^^Shop* indeed! A man 
must be a fool or something worse^ that is 
ashamed of the business he gets his bread by : 
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don't tell me, Davison is a gr.eat deal too proud 
and high-minded for a tradesman — " 

" Hush ! mother," said Miss Larkins, hold- 
ing up her hand. " Here they are." And at 
that instant Mr. and Mrs. Davison, with the two 
Miss Davisons, entered the apartment. 

" Glad to see you," said the Misses Larking, 
in a breath, kissing their sister, and shaking 
hands with the husband. " Well, Charlotte, how 
are you?" speaking to the eldest Miss Davison, 
who looked cross and peevish. 

" So you have brought Letty," said Miss 
Larkins. " I am glad to see her though she was 
not invited, because we thought her too young 
to go into company." 

" And so she is," replied Mr Davison, " but 
she cried and raved so much about being left at 
home, that we were obliged to humour her, as 
Mrs. Davison feared, she might go into fits." 

^^And so she might; and have got out of 
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them again," muttered Mrs. Larkins in an under 
tone. 

"Did you speak, mother?" asked Mrs. Davi- 
son. 

"Yes, Myra," returned the old lady: "you 
are ruining that child, by humouring all her vaga- 
ries, and so I caution you, making her disagree- 
able to everybody." 

"I am sorry we brought Letty," said Mrs. 
Davison ; " but she will be a good girl, I know. 
Won't you, ducky?" 

" No, I won't," replied the child, scowling at 
her grandmother, and pulling her mamm&'s 
shawl. 

" I believe she speaks the truth there," said 
Mrs. Larkins; "but we shall see. Go and take 
off your things, Myra. Did you dine at the 
shop?" 

"La! mother, *shop!'" repeated Mrs. Davi- 
son, itossiag her bead. " Davison likes it called 
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the counting-bouse," and off she walked into the 
bed-room to arrange her hair, and put on a 
fashionable half cap, composed of blonde and 
French flowers, that looked very stylish. Her 
satin dress was very low in the bust, and she 
wore a ponderous gold chain, bracelets, and rings 
by the dozen. 

Mr. Davison wore a gold chain also, that 
crossed his white figured silk waistcoat most 
ostentatiously; and when Mrs. , Davison re- 
turned, in full costume, he was lounging back in 
an arm-chair opposite to Mrs. Larkins, whistling 
a popular tune, with his eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing, and cracking his knuckle joints by way of 
an accompaniment. 

Miss Larkins had been arranging the tea 
things, and muttering under her breath sundry 
complaints about her sister having brought that 
tiresome spoiled brat, Letty, when her company 
had not been requested. 
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" There will be no peace all the evening, I 
know," grumbled the spinster, as she rattled 
about the cups and saucers. "Letty will be 
crying for everything she sees. Ugh! I hate 
children, especially spoiled children — they are 
always in everybody's way; and Davison makes 
such a fuss with his — " 

Miss Larkins was interrupted by Mrs. Davi- 
son emerging from the bed-room, and she sus- 
pended her complaints for the present, when her 
patience was sorely tried by Miss Letty seizing 
a piece of cake, deranging the order in which 
each respective slice had been placed, and up- 
setting a plate of biscuits on the floor as she ran 
into the front room, exulting in the theft. Mrs. 
Davison laughed and Miss Patty, as her sister's 
figure disappeared beyond the doorway, resumed 
her grumbling about spoiled children and weak 
foolish parents preparing by their injudicious in- 
dulgence a future rod for their own backs. 
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Mrs. Larkins had been asking Mr. Davison 
after the remainder of the children, and whether, 
they had all got over the hooping cough. 

"I don't think they have quite/' replied he, 
suspending the 'solo' on his knuckles, " Letty 
VFOuld have been far better at home and ia bed, 
but she kicked up such a dust that we were 
obliged to pacify her by a promise of ta-king her 
with us, but she still coughs and whoops a 
little." 

" Dear me," said the old lady, " she might 
have kicked up a dust, as you call it, but instead 
of humouring her she should have been corrected 
and left at home. You will be sorry for 
your injudicious indulgence some of these days 
depend upon it. Letty is a very head strong, 
self-willed child, and ought to be curbed in 
time." 

At this moment, the young lady in question 

came into the room munching her stolen piece of 
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cake, and clambered on her papa's knee, when be 
told her, ^^ grand ma ' had said ^ must be sent 
to bed," whereupon. Miss Letty set up a dismal 
yell, that ended in a fit of coughing, when her 
mamma took her in her arms and carried ber 
into the next room, where she was in every bedy^s 
Way, and made Miss Larkins more ill-tempered 
than ever. 

The guests now thronged in, and Mrs. Mug- 
gins whispered to her sister, that Muggins had 
promised to come for her wlwn the shop was 
shut, which unwelcome intelKgence caused Miss 
fatty to wince so mwcb, that Mrs. Mwggins 
asked in a kind tone if she had got the tooth • 
ache. 

All the guests had arrived but Mr. und Mrs. 
Mumford, and as they w^e the great ^^guns*' 
of the evening, tea was delayed a full hour by 
the church clock waititig for them, but as some 
of the ladies present had y^rovided against such 
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a contingency, by making a substantial tea 
before they came, it passed off tolerably well, 
only Mrs. Larkins grumbled a little, and de- 
clared slie must have a cup of tea for she could 
wait no longer. 

At last the great people came in style full 
-dressed in a cab, Mrs. Mumford without a bonnet 
and a wreath of scarlet geraniums tacktod to a 
slip of blonde, set at the back of her head, and 
a dress of blue satin ; Mr. Mumford wore a crim- 
son velvet waistcoat, and looked grand and pa- 
tronising. 

As soon as the fuss and ceremony of seating 
the guests were accomplished, Mrs. Scroggins 
was sent in with the tea and coffee, followed by 
the eldest Miss Scroggins, in a whity brown 
pinafore and her hair enclosed in a brown cab- 
bage net with a tassel at the side. Miss Scrog- 
gins had a very unpleasant habit of sniffing her 
nose, as though pocket handkerchiefs were not 
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admitted amongst the items of her daily toilet, 
and lolling out her tongue at one corner of a very 
wide mouth, which did not altogether improve 
her appearance, and h^r face shone with hard 
scrubbing and yellow soap. She handed round the 
tray that contained plates of Sally Lunn cakes, 
and muffins and crumpets. Miss Larkins follow- 
ing in ier wake in a fever of apprehension, lest 
she might let fall the eatables in any lady's lap. 

Miss Letty, in her eagerness, to swallow half a 
muffin that she might sieze upon a piece of Sally 
Lunn thAt had taken her fancy, nearly choked her- 
self in the attempt, and coughed and whooped 
until she was black in the face, when Miss 
Larkins slapped her on the back to settle the 
affitir, which made matters worse, and if that was 
not annoying enough Mrs. Scroggins upset a cup 
of coffee over Mrs. Mumford's beautiful new satin 
dress, and Miss Scroggins, in looking over her 
shoulder when she ought to have looked straight 
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before her, emptied a plate of muffins and 
crumpets into Miss Hatchet's lap, and thereby 
spoiled her best silk dress. 

All was now confusion, scolding in profusion 
from Miss Larkins, and a chorus of ah*s and oh's 
and dear me's from the company. 

"La, my dear, what a thousand pities," said 
Mrs. Doubledye, who kept a ladies wardrobe, but 
quite in a superior style ; " such a pretty deli- 
cate lavender, and your best silk dress, and that 
there beautiful blue satin gownd of Mrs. Mum- 
ford's cost seven shillings a yard, Fll be bound, if 
it cost a farthing ; here, my dear Miss Hatchet, 
rub your grease spots with that there piece of 
brown paper, it is a capital remedy for * grease ' 
when no scouring drops are at hand. I will 
send you a bottle to-morrow at cost price, only 
mum, say nothing to they Larkinses; Patty looks 
as pleasant to-night, as though she had just 
stepped out of a vinegar cask, and Milly sits as 
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sidff as though she had swallowed thf kitchen 
poker, and couldn't bend her back was it ^ver 
so." 

Miss Hatchet langhed, in spite of her vexation 
about the grease on her dress, as she rubbed it 
with the paper, until reminded by Mrs. Double- 
dye, that she was rubbing the silk against the 
grain. 

^^ Neither silks nor husbands, my dear, will 
stand that," said she laughing, " but excuse my 
joke on so serious a subject as the last, but there 
I do love a harmless joke now and then." 

Mrs. Doubledye was a buxom jovial widow of 
some twenty years standing, and called herself a 
privileged person. 

Miss Larkins had snatched away the tray from 
Miss Scroggins, and gave her a smart box on the 
ear that sent the young lady reeling against a tall 
aentimental looking young man, who had risen 
from his seat by the side <^Miss Hatchet, and was 
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disputing with Miss Patty about waiting on the 
company which she would not hear of, and be- 
tween her refusal, and Mr. Snobbins polite wish 
to relieve her of the refreshment tray, the con- 
tents had very nearly been scattered over the 
carpet. 

Mrs. Scroggins flew into a passion with Miss 
Larkins, fpr boding her daught^^'s ears, and said 
somejibing about biiiiging an action for an as- 
sault. 

^'Take care, my gxiod woman," said Mr. 
Mumford, in his pompous tone, **that we do 
iK)t bring an action against you, for having 
damaged Mrs. Mc^mford's satin dress. Remem- 
ber, I am €1 lawyer!" looking bills and costs at 
the woman, who sneaked out of the room mutter^ 
ing some unintelligible words under her breath, 
and after inflicting a good sound cxxSt or two on 
Miss Scroggins :for her stupid ^areilessness, sent 
4ier home to put the younger diildren to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOW MISS LARKINS WAS DISTURBED BY UNWEL- 
COME VISITORS AT HEE GENTEEL PARTY. 

Tea being over, Miss Larkins sat her guests 
down at cards, and leaving Mrs. Doubledye to 
gossip with her mother slipped into the next 
room to look after Mrs. Scroggins, and lock up 
the scraps of cake and muffins; then she stirred 
the fire as if she was in a desperate passion, and 
peeped into the saucepan to ascertain whether the 
pudding was boiling, but of course it was not, 
the fire had got so low, and she gave it a violent 
poke, almost in her zeal raking it out of the 
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grate, in the middle of which poking and raking 
at the fire, the door opened and Mrs. Tomkins, 
the sister who had degraded the gentility of the 
family by marrying a groom, entered the apart- 
ment. 

Miss Larkins threw down the poker and threw 
up her hands and eyes in an extremity of vexa- 
tion and despair. Was there ever anything so pro- 
voking, so annoyi'^g, and so unfortunate thought 
she, as Jane to come on that very evening, 
when she was not wanted, what could have 
brought her. 

Mrs. Tomkins glanced round at the number of 
unwashed teathings, and then glanced at her 
sister. 

" What ! entertaining company, Martha," said 
she, " and we, I suppose, were not thought gen- 
teel enough to be invited with the Mumfords, 
for I suppose they are here ; who have you got 
beside." 
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"Oh not many," repHecl Miss Larkins, " but 
th€ truth is we have been to several parties this 
Christmas, and we could do no less than return 
them; I wonld have asked you, Jane, but you 
are aware of the objection, Tomkins being 
a—" 

^' Make no trumpery excuses, Martha," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Tomkins, working herself up 
gradually into fever heat; she possessed the 
family failing of a warm temper, " make no 
excuses; I detest them, as I do your paltry pride; 
who is Mr. Mumford I should like to know, that 
be is to be so studied, a sneaking, pettifogging, 
lawyer's clerk, who is mean enough to do all the 
dirty jobs his naster don't chose to perform 
liimself, and his wife an honest tradesman's 
daughter related distantly to ourselves ; I have no 
patience with such rubbish." 

" Hush, Jane," said Miss Larkins, " they will 
hear you if you speak so loud." 
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" And SO they may/' replied Mrs. Tomkins, 
in a louder tone, " Mnmford is welcome to hear 
all I say of him, and thatconceit^d stuck-up prig of 
a tailor, your fine gentleman Davison, had better 
mind his business a little more, or his name may 
be shortly in the bankrupt list, everybody 
says that, and I shall not be sorry to hear of it." 

" Really, my dear Jane " began Miss 

Larkins. 

" Don't palaver me, P?itty," exclaimed Mrs. 
Tomkins, moving towards the door, " Tomkins is 
to the full as honest and respectable as any of you 
fine genteel friends that you make so much fus^ 
about, and I came this evening to tell you some 
good news,but I shill keep it all to myself now. 
Tomkins is my husband and I won't stand quietly 
by end hear him abused, I can tell you, and a 
time may come, perhaps, when you might wish 
]^e had be^n treated with a little mora 
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" Well but, Jane," said Miss Larkins pouring 
out a glass of wine, "don't be in such a flurry, 
you are always so hasty; what is this good news; 
take a glass of wine and a piece of cake." 

" Not I indeed," replied Mrs Tomkins, " I 
shall take nothing in the kitchen, if I ^m not 
thought good enough for the parlour ; my news 
will keep, and so good night." Thus speaking 
Mrs. Tomkins flung herself out of the room, ran 
down stairs, and slammed the street door, as 
though she would have banged the house down 
about their ears. 

. Miss Larkins was now completely upset, 
besides having her curiosity ungratified about 
the good news. What could it be? the Tom- 
kinses hitherto had not been remarkably fortu- 
nate in their affairs, and the good spinster 
revolved the matter in her mind until she became 
in a nervous twitter of excitement, scarcely 
knowing what to set about first, so she slapped 
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Miss Letty on the baek for picking the currants 
and candied peel from the cake, which had been 
placed -SO temptingly within her reach, upon 
which the young lady set up a succession of 
screams, and ran into the front room calling on 
her mamma, who threw down her cards in a 
fright and put Mr. Davison in a passion, as she 
had just lost the odd trick and the rubber. 

" You should not /have brought that nasty 
tiresome child, Myra," said Miss Larkins, who 
had followed her screaming niece ; " she is an 
annoyance to everybody, with such a cough, too, 
place her in that chair by the fire, and here is an 
orange to keep her quiet. Charlotte, loojt after 
your peevish sister and see that she does not 
tumble upon the fender. Good gracious, there 
is the saucepan boiling over; draw it back, Mrs. 
Scroggins, can't you ; [hastening into the other 
room and seizing the handle of the saucepan her- 
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self.] If ever I give another Christmas par^, 
to be so harassed and so annoyed, I irish — " 

But there is no saying what particular wish 
Aliss Patty Larkins might have expressed, as her 
soliloquy was cut short by Mrs Scroggins placing 
on the table a bowl of hot potatoes, which Miss 
Larkins mashed with her own hands, because 
she would not trust them to that slovenly Scrog- 
gins. 

Befreshments were now handed round to the 
guests, and dishes of apples and oranges, almonds 
and raisins, and biscuits, were set on a litde 
ricketty table near the firejdace. Miss Larkins 
whispering to Miss Milly to keep an eye on that 
little nuisance, Letty, that she neither upset the 
table nor made herself sick with stuffing every* 
thing she could lay her hands on. 

Just as Mrs. Scroggins had carried away the 
empty wine-glasses, a violent pull at the door 
bell sent her down stairs and up again in a few 
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minutes^ followed by Richard Larkins, who was 
not remarkably sober. This was worse than the 
unwelcome visit of Mrs. Tomkins, for he became 
so noisy and outrageous on discovering there 
was company and himself not invited, when he 
could sing such capital songs and tell such funny 
stories, that it required all * Miss Patty's clever 
management to prevent him from rushing into 
the other room dirty and disfigured as he was 
with drink. She offered him some bread and 
cheese, but he politely told her she might keep 
that for herself; he was not going to put up with 
bread and cheese when he knew there was 
something good boiling in the pot, which he 
nearly upset in his drunken attempts to remove 
the lid, treading on the cat's tail^ who added her 
yells to the confusion. 

But at last Mrs. Scroggins coaxed the gen- 
tleman down stairs to escort her to the next 
public-house for some beer, and. when she had 
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got him safe outside the door, the artful woman 
banged it in his face, whereupon he set up 
swearing vociferously, pulling away at the bell 
and calling Mrs. Scroggins hard names, which 
proceedings soon collected a mob about the 
house, and a policeman coming up he carried off 
Mr. Richard Larkins to the station-house for 
being drunk and disorderly, and locked him up 
for the night. 

Miss Larkins was now more vexed than 
ever, and wearied and jaded with her evening's 
exertion and the fatigue of the preceding days 
combined. She presented herself among her 
guests, and hoped they were all enjoying them- 
selves and comfortable. 

" Oh ! quite so," exclaimed a chorus of voices, 
" but won't you take a hand at cards. Miss 
Patty? You look tired, but really it is no 
wonder for you have had no comfort at all this 
evening in attending to us ; do sit down, Miss 
Patty, and rest yourself." 



V 
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But Miss Patty declined rest for the present, 
and with the assistance of Mrs. Scroggins, she 
began to arrange the table for supper, in the 
midst of which preparation, Miss Letty, who 
had cried and coughed herself to sleep in the 
arm-chair by the fireplace, suddenly lost her 
balance and tumbled out of it, striking her head 
against the fender, and of course a most dismal 
succession of screams was the consequence ; her 
papa picked her up and tried hard to pacify her, 
but she kicked outrageously, and Mrs. Scroggins 
by main force succeeded at last in carrying the 
young lady out of the room, when Mrs* Davi- 
son fell into hysterics and threatened to throw 
herself out of the window, talking very wildly 
about her child being killed, and that her cruel 
sister Patty was rejoiced thereat, so it required 
all Mr. Davison's strength to hold his lady in 
the chair and keep her steady. 

At last the confusion a little subsided, and 

VOL. III. N 
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supper was placed on the table, to which the 
guests did ample justice, and good humour with 
the good cheer seemed returning, when Mrs. 
Larkins unfortunately asked for the mashed 
potatoes. 

" Oh, mother," said Miss Patty, " say nothing 
about them ; while we were engaged with that 
troublesome child the cat threw down the dish 
which Mrs. Scroggins had carelessly left on the 
fender, and the contents fell under the grate and 
got covered with cinders." 

Mrs. Larkins now pushed away her plate in a 
pet, and declared she cared nothing about her 
supper, since she was disappointed of the mashed 
potatoes browned before the fire, which she 
had so reckoned on; Mrs. Scroggins should 
never come any more, and the mischievous thief 
of a cat should be sent about her business on 
the morrow, she was determined. When her 
poor dear kte husband kept the George Inn, 
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she added, they had a salamander for such things, 
but now it was very different, cooped up as they 
were in a London lodging, without even a 
kitchen they could call their own ; and the poor 
old lady fell back in her chair, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in the memory of other days. 

The plum pudding was pronounced excellent ; 
and the custards, jam tarts, and mince pies 
.vanished with amazing celerity. Mirth and 
good humour again prevailed, and was increased 
on the appearance of wine and spirits after the 
cloth had been removed. The gentlemen mixed 
genteel little tumblers of spirits and watei for 
the ladies, though some affected to be shocked 
at spirits, and preferred a wine glass of weak 
wine-and-water, just a thimble full of wine to 
colour the water ; while Mrs. Doubledye mixed 
for herself a good substantial glass of brandy, 
and water, and laughed at what she called the 
* scrupulous ladies' water bewitched.' Mrs. 
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Doubled je was a privilegeil person and a widow, 
"Widows often take liberties,'* Mr. Snobbins 
whispered to his fair neighbour, Miss Hatchet, 
which made her purse up her thin lips into a 
smile, and Mr. Snobbins squeezed her hand 
under the table, which made her try to blush. 

After the gentlemen had mixed for the ladies, 
they mixed for themselves, and the health of 
Mrs. Larkins and the Misses Larkins was drank 
with enthusiasm, and immediately after Miss 
Milly stepped out to lock up all the dishes in 
the bedroom ; but when she returned and had 
whispered in her sister's ear that Mr. Muggins 
had just come in. Miss Larkins looked as though 
she was about to faint outright. Would this 
evening's vexations and annoyances never end ? 
she asked herself. 

" Hallo !" said Mr. Muggins, a stout, red- 

' faced man, presenting himself at the door of 

the company apartment, " here's a go. Just 
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in time, I perceive, to be too late for supper ; 
but I couldn't coiHe afoie. My missus told you 
T would come a'ter I had shut the shop, I sup- 
pose." 

a 

"Take Mr. Muggins into the next room, 
Milly," said Miss Larkins, looking very red in 
the face and very cross, " and put out the cold 
beef. Mrs. Scroggins can go round for some 
porter." 

"That's your sort!" exclaimed Mr. Muggins^ 
rubbing his huge hands, " I feel deuced peckish 
I can tell you; and I say, Milly, give us a 
pickled walnut or an inion^ T don't care which, 
just to relish the beef." 

The unwelcome visitor commenced his supper 
and Miss Larkins casting her eyes round the 
table with a nervous twitching of the lids, be- 
held Mr. Mutnford, who had looked up at the 
ceiling, down on the table, and then straight into 

the fire while the greengrocer was in the rcom. 
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rise majestically from his seat, and looking graTe 
and solemn as a judge at an Old Bailey sessions, 
requested Miss Larkins would permit her ser- 
vant to call a cah. 

Mr. Mumford could not possibly frame his 
lips to pronounce charwoman^ it was so out of 
his way. 

"Why, surely, Mr. Mumford,'' said Miss 
Larkins and Mrs. Larkins in a breath, " you 
are not going away already ; why, you have not 
finished your ' grog,* and Miss Hatchet is about 
to favour us with a song." 

" Madame," replied Mr. Mumford in a tone 
of voice that would admit of no reply, " it is 
getting late, and I shall feel infinitely obliged by 
your servant procuring a carriage." 

Miss Larkins felt that something was wrong, 
and was very fussy and fidgetty, but it would 
not do ; Mr. Mumford still looked solemn though 
he endeavoured to smile and appear amiable, as 
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he declared that hoth himself and Mrs. Mumford 
had never passed a more agreeable evening ; it 
had been delightful. 

Mrs. Scroggins returned with the carriage, 
an J Mr. and Mrs. Mumford taking a most cere- 
monious leave of their friends took themselves 
off, Mr. Mumford protesting to his lady during 
their homeward drive that he had never been 
more bored in the whole course of his life than 
he had been that very evening, to which Mrs. 
Mumford gave a most cordial assent, adding that 
had she known who they had been invited to 
meet, her old black satin everj-day dress would 
have been quite good enough ; and to think that 
her new blue satin dress should have been so 
spoiled. "It will require two new breadths, 
Mr. Mumford, and it is doubtful whether I can 
match it. Oh ! I heartily wish we had declined 
the invitation." 

" My dear, don't fret about your blue satin 
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dress ; you shall have another, but for the future 
we shall know how to treat such presuming 
people. Experience makes us wise. Ahem !" 

Mr. Muggins having finished his supper, 
entered the company apartment with a porter 
pot in one hand, and a mince pie in the other^ 
staring round upon the guests. " Why,. I say, 
old gal," slapping Miss Larking familiarly on 
the shoulder, which she resented by drawing her- 
self away, " where's the Mumfords ?" 

" They are gone home, Mr. Muggins," replied 
Mrs. Larkins; Miss Fatty was too indignant to 
reply. 

Mt. Muggins began to whistle^ and making 
t^e circuit of thd table, seated himself on one of 
the vacant chairs. 

"You don't allow smokiftg, I suppose, 
mothei*?" said he, glancing towards Mrs. 
Larkins, 

" Of course we do not," exclaimed Miss 
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Larkins ; " I detest smoking, and wish there was 
an Act of Parliament to put it down." 

"And it sets me coughing," said the old 
lady. 

" Well then," replied Mr. Muggins, " I may 
as well help myself to a glass of grog. I am 
sorry that stuck up fellow Jerry Mumford is 
gone; we used to call him when he was perched 
up on a high stool in Lawyer Graball's office, 
sneaking Jerry ! Lor how he was hated to be 
sure, by all the servants, he was but a youngster 
then, and so was I, a kind of under footman to 
run on errands, and do odd jobs like, he has 
managed to rise in the world since then, through 
his accommodating principles, and calls himself 
somebody, I suppose." 

Miss Larkins pushed back her chair, and com- 
plained of the heat, she did look rather warm; 
but her gentility was shocked by Mr. Muggins 
so publicly declaring his origin. 
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'' There is not a greater pettifogging fellow in 
all London than Mumford," continued the green 
grocer, taking no notice of Miss Patty*s (ever, 
*' he does all old Graball's dirty work and gets 
well paid. Jerry is a smooth-faced cheater^ and 
would pick a gentleman's pocket with all the 
politeness in the world, and smile in his face all 
the time; I know him. But come, gents, look 
a'ter the ladies. Miss Patty, you look as though 
you couldn't help it; what's the matter?" 

" It is enough to make any one look queer, Mr. 
Muggins, to hear your scandal about their 
friends," replied Miss Larkins, with her face 
like a thunder-clouds 

Mr. Muggins laughed as he thumped on the 
table to attract more attention. '^Here, you 
Snobbins, you just look as if somebody had woke 
you out of your first nap and said it was time 
to get up. Let us have a song." - 

Mr. Snobbins protested that he could not sing 
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• — he never could sing ; he had no Voice, what- 
ever. 

" Well, then," said Mr. Muggins, " FU sing 
for you," and forthwith he began to thunder 
out in a stentorian voice, " Hall round my 'at," 
after which exploit he called on Miss Hatchet to 
favour the company, but she excused herself by 
declaring she was too nervous to sing in company, 
perhaps Mr. Duffle would sing for her. 

Mr. Duffle was a linen-draper's assistant in 
Tottenham Court-road, and prided himself on 
his vocal powers, so after hemming about half a 
dozen times to clear his throat, and sipping a 
little rum-and-water, he delighted the company 
by saying he would try something. Then throw- 
ing up his eyes towards the ceiling, as though 
lie had expected to find some assistance there, he 
threw them down again, and finally chaunted 
forth in grand style— 

" My 'art's in the 'ighlands," 

broke down in the middle and commenced again. 
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After which, Mr. Snobbins, glancing very soft 
and insinuating at Miss Hatchet, asked whether 
she could not try and sing " We may be 'appy 
yet r 

And Miss Hatchet cast down her eyes and 
tried to blush, but could not on so short a notice, 
but after much persuasion and squeezing hands 
underneath the table, she began to chirrup 
forth in a faint quavering voice that sounded 
very much like a halfpenny whistle, the song 
that had been named by her inamorato, but on 
coming to the words, " We may be happy yet," 
the quavering abruptly ceased. Miss Hatchet 
became hysterical, and declared her feelings were 
so overcome it would be impossible for her to 
finish the song, notwithstanding the continued 
hand-pressing and sweet Avhispered words of 
encouragement from Mr. Snobbins, who begged 
she would take a sip from his glass, — ^just one 
little sip, at which Mr. Muggins winked across 
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the table at Mrs. Doubledye, who laughed 
heartily. 

''Ay, ay, Mr. Muggins," said the Jovial 
Dame, "you are thinking, I suppose, of your 
own courting days.'* 

" Tm blessed," replied he, " if ever I made 
myself such a spooney; did I, missus!" 

" No, that you did not," returned Mrs. Mug- 
gins ; " you gave me a smart slap on the back 
and asked whether I would say yes or no, when I 
jumped up and said, ' Yes, to be sure,' and you 
then gave me a kiss that might have been heard 
across the street, and walked off to put up the 
banns at once." 

Mr. Davison now buttoned up his coat, rose 
from his seat, and told his wife to get herself and 
the children ready while he went for a cab. 
This was accordingly done; Miss Letty was 
wrapped up in a large shawl and transferred to. 
her papa's care, having woke up as usual very 
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cross and peerish ; the leare-takiiig was duly 
performed, and away went the Davisona, followed 
by the remainder of the party which the some- 
what abrupt departure of the former seemed to 
hare broken up, and the Misses Larkins and the 
old lady were once more alone. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



" All is vanity and vezatdoii of spirit.'' 

TEE MISSES LAEEINS £E€^£T HAYING GIYEN THEIR 

GENTEEL PARTY. 

Miss LARKim dismissed Mrs. Scroggins, after 
tiie departure of her gaests, and then assisted 
her mother to bed, pnt away the greater part of 
the things, and prepared for rest herself. Nerer 
had 1^ felt more tired^ vested, and wearied, than 
with this erening^s enterlxiinment, and neYer 
wotild she consent to giYe another Christmas 
Party to tnm o^t so ill, after alt tiie trt>tthle, 
labour, and expense they had be^ at. The 
Mttffifard'5 went away evidently otfended, and 
so had the Davison's, wiih tiiat fellow Muggins's 
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low humonr. Miss Hatchet had made herself 
ridicnloiis, and Mr. Snobbins had made himself 
—a fool! 

Mrs. Scroggins had broke one of the china 
plates that Mrs. Larkins set snch store bj, ^be- 
cause it was so ancient, and had cracked another, 
besides purloining some of the cold sirloin and 
half a quartern loaf, with the potatoes the cat 
had upset into the ashes; and Miss Scroggins 
had broke a china cup ; there seemed, in iactj no 
end to the disasters and accidents of this unlucky 
evening. And then, to sum up all, to think that 
Jane and Richard should have come, as though 
on purpose to make everything go wrong; and 
Muggins to talk about his having been an errand 
boy at Lawyer Graball's, it was enough to pro- 
voke a very saint to anger. And Miss Larkins 
grumbled herself off at last to deep. 

A few days after this genteel parly Mrs. 
Tomkins paid her sisters another visits and told 
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them exultingly, that Tomkins* old uncle was 
dead, and had left him all his property and the 
farm, and that they wer« going down immediately 
into the country to take possession. 

"And now," continued she, **you may be 
sorry that you did not treat us with a little more 
consideration, for Tomkins is so exasperated at 
your uncivil conduct, that he declares you shall 
never darken his door again, neither of you. 
Mother may come and welcome, if she likes, 
we shall be glad to see her ; and she can live 
with us altogether, if she pleases, for she is above 
your poor paltry pride. 

Miss Larkins looked greatly annoyed and at- 
tempted to make some apology, which her sister 
would not listen to ; and then she burst into 
tears, and Milly shed tears, and the old lady shed 
tears, and wished she had never been persuaded 
to give the genteel party, that appeared to have 
set their friends and family against them; but it 
should be the last. 
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^ Well^ mother,'^ resamed Mrs. Tomkins, *^ I 
tiiink it is fu* better for peofde to keep qoiet, 
«iid not attempt to aspire after so mucli gi^tility 
as it only raises otiier people's contempt and 
ridicale. Mnggins felt affironted at the manner 
with which Martha treated him at the fine party. 
She sat all the time, he sajs, taming np her 
nose, and turning round her back when he spoke, 
as tiioagh in contempt of him. Mr. Mumford, 
I hear, declares hb wife shall never visit you 
Any more; and if you call die will be denied: 
her nursery maid told Muggins' i^rentiee, who 
is her cousin. So you have not gained much 
by your genteel garty. Miss Hatchet is going 
to be married to Mr. Snobbins next Monday, 
and protests she will never speak to either of 
yon again; for Patty sneered at her stnging, 
which certainly is not ftrst-rate, and MiUy said 
it was all foBy, and affectation, her stopping in 
the middle of it. Richard said yon tamed him 
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out of doors, and he was in consequence, locked 
up all night in the! station-house — " 

" And the best place for such a sot,^' exclaimed 
Miss Larkins, in a pet, ^^ he is a disgrace to the 
family, an idle, drunken, never do well — " 

" Oh, Patty !" said Mrs. Larkins, ** pray don't 
be 80 severe on poor Eichard ; for bad as he may 
be, I cannot forget he is still my son, and I 
heartily forgive him for all his faults, as I hope 
to be forgiven myself." 

Mrs. Tomkins and her husband went to re- 
side in the country, and being a good natured 
forgiving creature, she prevailed on Mr. Tom- 
kins to look over and forgive the slights and un» 
kind neglect of her sisters, and permit her to 
invite them both to pay a visit at the Farm 
House during the ensuing summer months. 

Mr. Davison was shortly after in the Gazette, 
as a bankrupt — his fine Brompton villa and its 
expensive furniture was sold by auction, and he 
was glad to accept the situation of journeyman 
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at a tailor's in Bond-street, and lodge with his 
family in a second floor in J^oland-street. 

Mr. Mumford rose in the world, and in his 
own estimation became a great man. He mi- 
grated in time to Guildford-street, Russel-square, 
and set up a brougham. 

Mr. Muggins took a cottage and nursery 
grounds at Hornsey, where he enjoyed himself 
vastly, and would boast occasionally over a glass 
of grog of his savings in the bank. But he 
never met the Misses Larkins without enquiring 
after their grand acquaintance the Mumfords, 
who held their heads so much above common 
folk; and he would invariably quiz them about 
their genteel Christmas party, that Miss Larkins 
was heard to declare she heartily wished they 
had never given it, for they had experienced 
nothing but mortifications in consequence, and 
she was determined it should be the last. 

THE END. 
T. C. Mewby, Printer, 80, Welbeck Street, Cafendish Sqaaxo. 
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